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WIRE PLANT FIRE 
STARTS CANCELATIONS 


No Change, However, With Some Com- 
panies as Government Activities 
Might Be Crippled 


COMPLAINTS ABOUT LOW RATES 








Specials and Inspectors Barred by Some 
Piants Which Employ 
Enemy Aliens 





The ‘Washburn Wire Co. fire in Har- 
lem precipitated action by a number 
of companies this week which issued 
instructions to agents in ‘which muni- 
tion plants and warehouses were placed 
on prohibited risks. Some companies 
made this prohibition extend only to 
the writing of these plants and ‘ware- 
houses on the Atlantic Seaboard. This 


_action ‘was by no means general, how- 


ever, and should not be understood as 
a sweeping prohibition by the general 
run of fire insurance companies. Some 
of the largest companies on the Street 
informed The Eastern Underwriter that 


’ they would continue writing this busi- 


that they ‘believed it to 

be their patriotic duty to do 60, as 

without insurance Government activi- 
ties will be severely crippled. 
The Washburn Risk 

The companies which canceled cited 

various reasons for their action. They 


pointed to the wire plant fire as an 
illustration of the conditions under 
which this class of business has been 
written. 


ness, saying 


Under Insured 

The total amount of insurance was 
$825,000, which is far under the value. 
The rate is reported to have been 21 
cents. The rates on protected piers 
and ‘warehouses have been even lower 
whereas the recent Brooklyn and Balti- 
more fires are thought to have practi- 
cally wiped out the premimums which 
all companies will have received from 
this class of business during the entire 
year. 

Reasons other than low rates are 
also given. It is admitted by company 
men that care in permitting persons’ 
entrance to munitions plants and ware- 
houses is very desirable in protecting 
the risk and has been urged in the 
conservation campaign of the special 
agents as of vital importance. But, they 
say, the superintendents of many plants 


(Continued on page 14) 























“The Largest Fire Insurance Company in America.” 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 





ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 





Underwriting Capacity Second to None. 





FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE. 


Fire, Lightning, Automobile, Commissions, Explosion, 
Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, Regis- 
tered Mail, Rents, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, 
Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 


STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 
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= 
North British 
and Mercantile 


Batered ce 6d Insurance Co. 


1866 


Established 1809: 


Policyholders protected by the entire United States assets, 
with further guarantee in every policy, of protection 
by entire fire assets of the company which 
are many times larger. 























Agents Contemplating Writing LIFE INSURANCE should join our 
RAPIDLY GROWING Agency Force. 





Equipment we furnish you includes: 
LOW NET COST 
LARGE ANNUAL DIVIDENDS 


ATTRACTIVE POLICIES TO SELL 











GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY YEAR 
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NO LIFE MAN ON 
PROFITS COMMISSION 


Bankers, Economists, Merchants, Rail- 
way Men and Editors Have 
Representatives 





SURPRISE IN INSURANCE CIRCLES 


A large Number of Life Insurance Men 
Have Been in Conference on Other 
Matters 

There ‘was considerable surprise in 
insurance circles when Secretary Mo 
Adoo announced on Tuesday the person- 
nel of his new commission of businesa 
men and others to help the Treasury 
Department solve the intricacies of the 
excess profits tax. There is not a life 
insurance man on the committee; fur- 
thermore, there is not an insurance man 
kind on the committee. There 
is some however, in the 
opinion expressed in the United States 
Senate that life insurance does not come 
under the feature 


of any 
consolation, 


excess profits 


Have Been Active in Conferences 


(While insurance men are not repre- 
sented on this latest commission they 
have been much in evidence in fre- 


quently being called to Washington in 


regard to other matters affecting them, 


particularly swith reference to the 
soldiers and sailors insurance and in- 
demnity measure. In many instances 
the advice of life insurance men has 


not been accepted. 

On the excess profits commission is 
a member of the Ways and Means com- 
mit#ee, an economist, a wholesale hard 
ware dealer, an accountant, a banker, 
a farm editor, a daily paper editor, a 
cotton manufacturer, and the chairman 
of a railroad board. 


Secretary Mc Adoo’s Announcement 

In announcing their appointments 
Secretary McAdoo said: 

“The law presents problems of con- 
struction and interpellation that are 
of vital importance. The policy of the 
department will be to continue to keep 
in close touch with the taxpayers, so as 
to secure the most reliable and complete 
information ‘before promulgating ad- 
ministrative regulations. The recog 
nized standing and ability of these ad- 
visers are an assurance that the pro- 
blems ‘will be solved in the light of 


(Continued on page 4) 
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WAR CLAUSE NOW IN POLICY 


Missouri State Life Does Away With 
Riders Hitherto Attached—How 
Clause Reads 


The Missouri State Life is reprinting 
its policies with the war clause incor- 
porated therein. This will do away 
with the riders hitherto attached to 
the ‘policies. The war clause follows: 


This policy is free from all restrictions 
regarding military service not involv- 
ing aeronautics in time of peace or 
war within the continental limits of 
the United States of America, except 
as to disability and double indemnity 
benefits if any. If the insured shall 
cie within five years from the date 
hereof, while engaged in or as a Te- 
sult of military service outside of the 
continental limits of the United States 
ot America, or military service involv- 
ing aeronautics or naval _ service, 
whether in or out of the United States 
of America, in time of war, the 
amount payable hereunder shall be 
limited to the reserve on this policy 
at the time of death less any indebted- 
ness hereon to the company, unless 
the insured shall give written notice 
thereof to the company at its home 
cffice within thirty one days after en- 
tering on such service and pay, when 
required, such extra premium or pre- 
miums as the company may fix there- 
for. Within one year after the termi- 
uation of war, the company will re- 
turn such portion of the extra premi- 
ums as, in its judgment, will not be 
required to cover the extra hazard. 

The removal of the aforesaid restric- 
tions shall not take effect until the 
issuance by the company and delivery 
to the insured of a written approval 
thereof, and such approval shall only 
be granted under this and any insur- 
ance hereafter issued by this company 
for a total insurance of not more than 
five thousand dollars, which amount 
stall include any insurance heretofore 
issued but nothing herein contained 
shall in any way change the privileges 
and conditions of policies issued prior 
hereto. 


TALKS FOR 25,000,000 


National Association of Owners of 
Railroad Securities—Owns $4,000,- 
000,000 Securities 
The National Association of Owners 
of Railroad Securities now represents 
a membership owning some $4,000,000,- 
000 of the securities of the carriers of 
the United States out of the $17,000,- 
000,000 (approximately) in the hands 
ot the public, or approaching one- 
quarter. This Association represents 
a membership of over 25,000,000 people, 
nearly one-quarter of our population, 
either as individuals or through the 
mutual institutions (life insurance com- 
panies and mutual savings banks) 
whose members own their investments; 
in the case of life insurance companies 
25 per cent. of their investments being 
railroad securities. This number does 
not include the membership of finan- 
cial and other institutions owned by 
stockholders, who have an_ indirect 
ownership in the railroad securities 
held by their companies. Fifty million 
people of the country—nearly one-half 
the population—are interested in what- 
ever affects the securities of the car- 
riers. The association has not only 
for its object the protection of the 
owners of railroad securities, but also 
the correction of any abuse or abuses 
that may arise in the railroad world or 

any exploitation of carriers. 





Theodore M. Riehle, of the J. M. 
Riehle Agency, N. Y. City, and Henry 
].. Lang, of G. H. Lang & Son, gen- 
eral agents in Philadelphia (Equitable 
Life Assurance Society), were recently 
called to Washington in the interest 
of war risk insurance. 
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Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


For Agency Contracts address 


0. S. CARLTON 








BRITISH INCOME TAX 





Every Person Entitled to an Abatement 
in Respect of Annual 
Premiums Paid 


In Great Britain under the income 
tax acts every person is entitled to an 
abatement of income tax in respect of 
annual premiums paid for any life as- 
surance policy on his own life or the 
life of his wife. 

Limitations applying to policies is- 
sved after 22nd June, 1916: 

(1) Total premiums upon which 
abatement is claimed must not exceed 
cre-sixth of income. 

(2) Maximum rate of abatement lim- 
ited to 3s. in the &. 

(3) Maximum rate of premium to be 
& lowed for abatement ‘purposes is re- 
stricted to 7 per cent. upon the cap- 
ital sum payable at death. 


(4) Pure endowments: Fixed term 


SOLD $100,000,000 BONDS 





Results of Life Insurance Agents’ 
Activities in Recent Liberty 
Loan Drive 





The National Association of Life 
Underwriters has received reports to 
date which indicate that in the recent 
liberty Loan drive agents sold about 
$100,000,000. St. Louis led with 10,000 
applications for $11,000,000. Baltimore 
with 889 men sold $7,140,240. 





German & Smith is a new insurance 
agency in Reading, Pa., consisting of 
John German and Ralph R. Smith. 


assurances, whether providing return 
of premiums or not, cannot now be 
granted the above relief. 

(5) War extras may be excluded in 
determining the limits (1) and (3) 
mentioned above. 





INGTON SAYS: 


ing success.” 


A POLICYHOLDER SAYS: 


petitors. 


AN AGENT SAYS: 


WE SAY: 


MEN. 





A PEEP INTO OUR PRIVATE FILES 


AN OFFICIAL OF THE U. S. GOVERNMENT AT WASH- 


“I have your letter of October 1st with the bulletin 
which you are mailing to your policyholders and 
thank you for it. This work is the kind that is going to 
make the Second Liberty Loan of 1917 an overwhelm- 


“The service which you perform for your policyhold- 
ers is without a doubt unequaled by any of your com- 
This Health Service beats anything I have 
ever seen. ‘May your tribe increase’.” 


“If a man doesn’t make good with The Germania 
Life Insurance Company it is his own fault.” 


Since these are but samples of many letters received 
regularly by “The Company of Modern Insurance 
Service,” THE GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, established 1860 under the laws of the State of 
New York, it should be worth something to YOU to 
ask T. Louis Hansen, Superintendent of Agencies, 50 
Union Square, New York City, to tell YOU more about 
the SERVICE which this Company is rendering ITS 
COUNTRY, ITS POLICYHOLDERS AND ITS FIELD- 


WHAT DO YOU SAY? 








ADEQUATE LIFE PROTECTION 





How It May Be Determined Told in 
Succinct Fashion by Mutual 
Life 





Where the prospect is desirous that 
his family enjoy as large an income 
after his death as before, a simple 
method is open to the agent of ap- 
proximating the cost of a policy large 
enough to provide such an income, 
says “Points,” published by the Mutual 
Life. 

For purposes of illustration, assume 
that the prospect’s income per annum 
ic $1,500; also that his share of the 
expenses amounts to $500, or one-third, 
leaving $1,000 as his family’s share, or 
two-thirds. If the insured is 35 years 
of age and the wife 32, a premium of 
$23.90 a year will provide the family 
with a minimum income of $50 a year, 
while a premium of $358.50 wik pro- 
vide a minimum of $750 a year. 

Deducting this premium of $358.50 
from the gross income of $1,500 leaves 
a net income of $1,141.50 for the in- 
sured and his family. The family’s 
present share, being two-thirds of this, 
will amount to $761, or about the same 
as their income of $750 assured by the 
lite income policy upon the death of 
the insured. 

While the family may find it hard 
to limit themselves at once to an in- 
come of $761 or $750 a year, it would 
gc far better to do so and have it 
continue permanently than to spend 
$1,000 a year now and have nothing 
after the breadwinner is gone. If the 
husband’s salary were, in fact, only 
$1,141.50, he and his family would man- 
age to live on that amount. They 
could, therefore, set aside, for the fam- 
iiy’s future income of $750 the sum of 
$358.50 from the gross income of $1,- 
560 and still live on the balance. 

Similarly, adequate insurance, phased 
op higher incomes, can be determined. 


There is no reason in 


No Reason the world why any life 
For insurance agent should 
Worry be disturbed over the 

Government insurance 


bill which provides life insurance for 
soldiers at the low rate of $8 per thow- 
sand, says the International Life in its 
“Life-Man.” Everybody knows that the 
rate is fixed regardless of cost, and is 
made cheap simply to favor the men 
who must bear the brunt of our war. 
However heavy the losses may be the 
Goverament in the finality of the cases 
must pay the deficit premium in the 
shape of taxes. So we find that a com- 
parison of Government rates, with the 
ordinary rates charged by the insurance 
companies has no bearing upon the sit- 
uation at all. 

Then, some agents think the Govern- 
ment bill for insuring soldiers will cut 
into their business very readily. That 
is an altogether mistaken notion, for if 
we stop to think for a moment we are 
bound to see that the number who will 
be drafted into the war will hardly 
exceed three millions, which is but 
three per cent. of our population, and 
that of those three millions perhaps not 
one in five would take insurance under 
any other plan. The civilian group of 
our population which will stay at home 
is almost unlimited, and owing to the 
wide agitation on the subject of insur- 
ance, the chances are that those who 
already carry policies will double their 
lines and others who never before 
thought of insurance will become live 
prospects. 

Anyway more business is being writ- 
ten by wide awake solicitors than ever 
before in the history of the business 
and after all it is results that count. 
Just get busy and keep busy and take 
our word for it. You will never lack 
for material to work upon in this coun- 
try nor will you find any lack of money 
among men willing to work while this 
war continues. 





caaibatee ily Capra: 
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Proof of Death 
Under Life Policy 


7 YEARS’ PRESUMPTION OF DEATH 





Appellate Division Suggests Modifica- 
tion of Rule—Case of Connor 
vs. New York Life 


The question of proof of death and 
sufficiency of proof under life insurance 
policies is called to the attention of 
underwriters by William B. Ellison, 
who cites the decision of the Appel- 
late Division, Supreme Court, Second 
Department, just handed down in the 
case of Connor vs. New York Life In- 
farance Company (166 N. Y. Supp., 
page 985), in which the Court dis- 
cussed the necessary proof of death 
under a life insurance policy. The 
Court in a unanimous decision stated 
the law to be as follows: 





Presumption of Death Created 

“The death of the assured was not 
established by finding his effects in the 
bathhouse and office. Nelson vs. Ma- 
sonic Mutual Life Association, 57 App. 
Div., 214; 68 N. Y. Supp., 290. If the 
geven years’ absence was established 
as a fact, a presumption of death 
arose. The general rule regarding the 
presumption arising from seven years’ 
absence is that the death took place 
at the end of this period. Lawson 
on Presumptive Evidence, Rule 43. The 
English rule, followed in this State in 
McCartee vs. Camel, 1 Barb., Ch. 456, 
is that the presumption is of death 
only, and not of the time of death, 
which must be shown by other evi- 
dence by the party carrying the bur- 
den of proof. Later the rule was 
otherwise stated in Eagle’s Case, 3 
Abb. Prac., 218, and that decision is 
in accord with the rule in other States. 
Iixecutors of Clarke vs. Canfield, 15 
N. J. Eq., 119; Bradley vs. Bradley, 
{ Whart. (Pa.), 173; Matter of Board 


ci Education, 173 N. Y., 321; 66 N. E., 
11; Barson vs. Mulligan, 191 N. Y., 
324; 84 N. E., 765; 16 L. R. A. (N. S.), 


151. So the general rule may now 
he stated to be seven years’ absence 
c.eates a presumption that death took 
place at the end of that period. 


“But we think that reason and prob- 
ability require that the rule be modi- 
fied, so that, if seven years’ absence 
follows a catastrophe, occurrence or 
hazard whereby the absent one was 
subject to peril of his life of such a 
character that the evidence of his 
death might be destroyed with death 
itself, as, for instance, death in a con- 
flagration, or by drowning, the infer- 
ence of fact may be drawn that the 
death occurred at the time of such 
peril. The presumption that the death 
occurred at the end of the seven years 
obtains only by the necessity of the 
case in the absence of evidence indi- 
cating death at another time. When 
there is such evidence the necessity 
for presuming that death occurred at 
tne end of the period no longer exists. 

“Assuming, then, that the evidence 
(stablished seven years’ absence, up- 
Ou which subject as a question of fact 


we do not think it necessary to ex- 
press an opinion, the presumption of 
death follows; and the evidence of 
finding the clothes of the insured in 
a bathhouse and a ring and a pin 
in the office would permit a finding 
that. the death took place on August 
11, 1904; and this is not opposed to 
the doctrine of the Nelson case, supra, 
v. here the plaintiff's case was not aid- 
ed by the presumption arising from 
the seven years’ absence. Without a 
more minute analysis of the evidence 
upon which the presumption rests, wé 
may assume for the purposes of this 
decision that the jury were justified 
in finding that the assured came to 
his death on August 11, 1904.” 





CHILD INSURANCE 





One Objection in Whole Family Pro- 
tection Bill Pointed Out by 
“Fraternal Monitor” 


Legislatures of seventeen States have 
enacted the Whole Family Protection 
Bill into statutory law. They are Cal- 


ifornia, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, North Carolina, New Hamp- 
shire, Oregon, Ohio, Rhode Island, 
Texas, Utah and Wisconsin. 

The “Fraternal Monitor” in discuss- 


ing the child insurance legislation 
riakes comment of more than ordinary 
interest, saying: 

There is but one hazard which is 
not covered by the safeguards written 
into the law. When a juvenile mem- 
ber reaches the minimum aze for in- 
itiation into the adult department of 
a society, any benefit certificate al- 
ready issued may be surrendered for 
cancellation and “exchanged for any 
other form of certificate issued by the 
society, provided that such surrender 
will not reduce the number of lives 
insured in the branch below five hun- 
dred, and upon the issuance of such 
new certificate any reserve upon the 
original certificate herein provided for 
shall be transferred to the credit of 
the new certificate.” Thus, a society 
with its adult members on inadequate 
rates and insufficient reserves, would 
transfer its juveniles from a branch 
where they had been paying adequate 
rates to a department on an unsound 
plan, thereby weakening the structure. 
Such transfers would begin at once, be- 
eause the children insured at sixteen 
or seventeen years of age would soon 


reach the time for transfer. This is 
the only valid objection to the bill 
which has been presented by those 


who are eager to prevent fraternal so- 
cieties going into the business. As it 
stands, this feature is an anomaly, and 
it is inconceivable that any society 
would engage in transferring adequate 
rate members to an inadequate rate 
ciass. To the credit of most of the so- 
cieties confronted by this situation it 
may be stated that they have adopted 
adequate rate classes to which their 
juveniles will go upon reaching the 
proper age. Therefore, with a depart- 
ment-on a sound and solvent plan to 


which these members may be trans- 
ferred, the objection to the law is 
overcome. 


“for national reclamation 


A. E. Childs to Be 


President’s Chairman 


ADD NEW SPEAKERS TO PROGRAM 
President Rea, Pennsylvania, Will Talk 
on Support of Railroads in 

Reconstruction Period 

Additional announcements were 
made this week about the program 
for the eleventh annual convention of 
the Association of Life Insurance Pres- 
idents. The convention, which is on 
December 6-7, will be one of the most 
interesting ever held. Arthur E. Childs, 
president of the Columbian National 
Life of Boston, will be chairman of the 
convention. 

President Samuel Rea, of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, has accepted an in- 
vitation to speak. His subject is “Fi- 
nancial Support of American Railways 
in the World’s Reconstruction Period.” 
Mr. Rea is a member of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society’s board of di- 
rectors. 

Other speakers announced this week 
and their subjects are Dr. William H. 
Welch, professor of Pathology, Johns 
Hopkins University, “Application of 
Lessons of Military Sanitation to Peace 
Times”; Dr. John H. Quayle, Cleve- 
land, “Reclamation of Classes of Meh 
Kejected for Military Service.” Dr. 
Welch spent some time in the war zone 
and is a member of the General Med- 
ical Board of the Council of National 
Defense. Dr. Quayle is described in 
this way by the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents: 

“Dr. Quayle is a noted diagnostician. 
He was the author of the bill intro 
duced by Senator Pomerene of Ohio 
last summer to establish reclamation 
camps throughout the country to cure 
the defects of men rejected for mili 
tary service under the draft. Dr. 
Quayle is known as a doctor's. doctor 

one to whom other physicians send 
their cases for expert advice. It was 
in this capacity that he last spring re 
ceived many cases from fellow prac 
titioners to pass on men who had been 
rejected for military or naval service. 
This led to his interest in the project 
camps. This 
year’s convention of the association 
will be held in the Rose Room, which 
is on the ground floor of the Astor, 
on the 44th Street side.” 


WHY GROUP WAS SOLD 


Spirit of Altruism Induced Reading 
Concern to Take Out Its 
Policy 
In discussing the A. Wilhelm Com 
pany group policy taken out in the 
Travelers, Thomas H. Hardcastle, of 
tiiat city, said this week to The East- 


ern Underwriter: 

“The A. Wilhelm Company is a large 
ind well-known manufacturer of paints 
and varnishes. The company was act- 
uated to take this insurance for its 
cmployes by a desire which was altru 
istic in its broadest sense.” 


Will Not Use Life 


Men at Cantonments 
LAWYERS SENT THERE INSTEAD 


Big Problem About Dependants and 
Handling Allowances—Attitude of 
National Association 


It was decided at the conference in 
Washington last week on presentation 
ot insurance to men in the cantonments 
that this should not be done by insur 
ance agents—at least not for the pres 
ent. Instead, a number of lawyers, 
sociat workers and business men will 
visit the cantonments and explain the 
insurance act. If they are not success 
ful the National Association of Lite 
Underwriters has agreed to have speak 
ers at several cantonments to address 
large groups of men. 


At Camp Wadsworth 
Although there are some exceptions 
such as Camp Wadsworth, where 

more than $70,000,000 insurance has 
already been applied for, the Twenty 
second Engineers alone applying for 
$5,960 a man—the cantonments have 
not responded to the insurance idea as 
quickly and generally as was expectea 
But that is not interesting the Govern- 
ment at present as the complications 
which have sprung up under the allow- 
ances. It has been found, for instance, 
that some soldiers are married when it 
was stated in application blanks that 
they are single; some are divorced; 
s¢me have more dependants upon them 
than they have led others to believe. 
In fact, there are quite a number of 
problems up that must be settled. And 
that is one of the reasons why it was 
tnought desirable to have lawyers in- 
siead of agents visit the cantonments. 
Consulted with Actuary Rothschild 
Reports from Washington are to the 
efiect that Stanford Z. Rothschild, ac- 
tuary of the Sun Life of Baltimore, has 
been one of the most active of the con- 
sulting actuaries with the War Risk 
Insurance Bureau, and it is said that 
he is the author of the rate table for 
the soldiers’ and sailors’ insurance 


LIMITED POLICIES 


Don't Tell Insured it Was Difficult 


to Put Them 
Through 

Dr. W. W. Beckett, of the Pacific 
Mutual Life, gives this advice to 
agents in regard to small «policies: 

When we strain a point and accept 
an applicant for $2,500 or $5,000, we 
dou not want the agent when deliver- 
iug the policy to tell the applicant 


that he had hard work to get it through 
and that he had better let him write 
him for $10,000 more, and take it while 
the taking is good. Some people we 
vould take for $2,500 or $5,000 we 
would not like to take for more. Writé 
the home office first in such cases and 
find out if we would entertain another 
application, 





and quality in the Company. 


quality of the institution. 





Capable Agents, Desirable Company 


The two most important factors in lite underwriting are capability in the Agent 
If the Company provides 
policy for a low net cost, and has a reputation for prompt and efficient service, the 
result is contentment, loyalty, and success for the man in the Field, if he is capable. 
This- Company’s record is evidence of the character of its representatives and of the 


‘ Occasionally we have a General Agency opening 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 


an unexcelled, attractive 











44 MILLIONS from 42 AGENCIES 





THE 1916 RECORD OF OUR EARNEST, 
LOYAL AND HAPPY AGENCY FORCE 





New England Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Hartford “Courant” 
Story a Fake 


$200,000,000 OF WAR 
Local Paper Said that Amount Would 
Be Written by Hartford 
Companies 


INSURANCE 


Hartford insurance men say they 
know nothing about the “scarehead” 
story recently published py the Hart- 
ford “Courant” that companies in that 
city may soon write $300,000,000 of 


var risk insurance. 

- What “Courant” Said 

The Hartford “Courant” story carries 
this headline: “Hartford Companies 
May Get $300,000,000 War Risk Insur- 
ance.” The story, under a Camp 
Devens, Ayer, Mass., headline, read ad 
follows: 

“Hartford insurance companies may 
underwrite the $300,000,000 war risk 
insurance to which the men of this 
camp are entitled, according. to an or- 
der received today from the war de- 
partment. This provides that any in- 
dividual, incorporated or unincorporated 
organization may petition and make 
out papers for a soldier’s war risk 
money if he does not do so himself, or 
if he does not care to have the $6.50 
or $7.50 monthly premiums deducted 
from his pay. The insurance money 
itself, however, will go to the wounded 
soldier, or, in case of death, to the 
beneficiary named. 

“Fraternal orders, towns and cities 
that do not want their wounded men 
to be a burden on the municipality on 
their return from war, and relatives, 
may take the steps that are now open 
tc the soldiers themselves. The great 
difficulty in getting the men to make 
out applications is that they have not 
heard of, or do not understand the 
provisions of the act. The officers of 
each company today started a cam- 
paign of instruction and will explain 
to their men how to provide against 
wounds that will incapacitate them for 
self-supporting work. Only meager re- 
ports have ‘been received as to the 
amount of insurance taken out so far, 
but the 302d infantry regiment from 
Boston has applied for $1,575,000, the 
largest sum yet reported.” 

Asked about the story representa- 
tives of Hartford companies said this 
week: 

R. W. Huntington, Jr., president of 
Connecticut Generali: “I noticed the 
story in the ‘Courant,’ saying that 
Hartford companies might get $300,- 
600,000 war risk insurance. The head- 
ing looked pretty interesting. If you 
read through the article I do not think 
that you found anything to justify the 
heading, and I know no more than the 
‘Courant’ published.” 

John M. Holcombe, president Phoe- 
nix Mutual Life: “I am not able to 
trace to its source the story to which 
you refer. I think it is based on some 
misunderstanding, for I suppose the 
Government will take over the war 
risk insurance. As you probably know, 
however, a number of companies, in- 
cluding this’ one, are prepared to in- 
sure workers in the Red Cross Society. 
Possibly the newspaper reporters have 
got the two mixed.” 

George W. Ellis, editor publicaiion 
department, the Travelers: “In regard 
to the story in the Hartford ‘Courant’ 
I do not know what this meant, nor 
does anyone in the office. It may mean 
that if the Hartford companies applied 
tor war insurance on the lives of their 
employes who have entered the service 
at the rate of $10,000 apiece, it would 
figure up to $200,000,000. I cannot 
think of any other meaning it could 
have.” 


G. M. Lovelace, superintendent of 


VICTOR CO. BENEFITS 





Talking-Machine Employes’ Scale Runs 
From $250 to $2,000—60 
Days’ Service Up 





Death benefits ranging from $250 to 
£,000 will be paid to dependents of 
employes by the Victor Co-operative 
Beneficial Association, it wags announced 
by the Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany, Camden, N. J. 

The executive committee has decided 
to extend the scope of its original plan 
sc that the benefits apply to any em- 
ploye who has been with the company 
for sixty days or longer. 

A scale of benefits has been arranged 
as follows: 

In the case of employes of more 

than sixty days and less than 

one year’s service ........... $ 250 
In the case of employes of more 

than one year and less than 

tWO FORTS’ GETVICE ...cccccccecs 500 
In the case of employes of more 

than two years and less than 

five years’ service .....csccee 750 
In the case of employes of more 

than five years and less than 

ten years’ SETVICE ....cccccee 1,250 
In the case of employes of more 

than ten years and less than 

fifteen years’ service ........ 1,500 
In the case of employes of more 

than fifteen years and less than 

twenty years’ service ........ 1,750 
In the case of employes of more 


than twenty years’ service ... 2,000 





PRU SALARIES INCREASED 


Ten Per Cent. Increase to Those not 
Making More Than $2,400 
a Year 


The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America has allowed a ten per cent. 
increase in all salaries not exceeding 
$2,400 a year. About 4,000 clerks in 
the Newark home office of the com- 
puny and in the neighborhood of 12,000 
agents scattered throughout the United 
States and Canada will be benefited. 


‘Tt has been found desirable from 
feveral angles to grant the salary in- 
crease,” said President Forrest F. Dry- 
den. “The war hag taken from the 
homes of many of our employes in- 
comes which had heretofore been of 
much help in maintaining those homes. 
What we are doing will, therefore, be 
of aid in meeting this unexpected de- 
ficiency. The high cost of living today, 
however, is the more important reason 
for the increase, and the Prudential is 
glad it can be of service to its loyal 
workers in this connection.” 

The salary increases will be based on 
the incomes of those at work at the 
home office of the company and upon 
the guaranteed salaries of those em- 
ployed in the fleld as agents. 








LARGEST LOAN SUBSCRIPTION 


To the Mutual Life goes the honor 
of having subscribed for the largest 
life insurance company aggregate sub- 
scription to the Liberty Loans. For 
the first loan it subscribed for $10,- 
000,000; for the second ‘$15,000,000. 





Lieutenant Commander F. A. Savage, 
U. S. Navy, and Mrs. Savage, acting 
general agent of the New England Mu- 
tual Life in Baltimore, visited the home 
office of the company on Monday of 
this week. 








agencies, Connecticut Mutual: “I have 
made inquiries of what seem to me 
to be the best possible sources of in- 
formation, and can find no confirma- 
tion of the story in the Hartford ‘Cou- 
rant’ to the effect that Hartford com- 
panies get $300,000,000 of war risk in- 
surance.” 





WM. H. MASTIN 


(West of the Mississippi). 
SYMES BUILDING 
DENVER, COLO. 


The Columbian National Life 
OF BOSTON 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 


A CHANGE may be necessary to realize your ambition 
Think a minute—then write 


FRANK D. LOMBAR 


SUPERINTENDENTS OF AGENCIES 


(East of the Mississippi). 
77 FRANKLIN STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


DARL D. MAPES, Superintendent of Accident Agencies 
77 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
The service of a high grade Accident Department will also be offered so 


that you will not have to broker your Accident business to avoid violating 
your Life insurance contract. 











A COOD OPENING 


An old, well established, progressive life insurance company, with unexcelled 
dividend record has good opening at PHILADELPHIA, covering Eastern Penn- 
sylvania. Address, stating qualifications: 

PHILADELPHIA, care of The Eastern Underwriter 


105 William St., New York City 





ELMER DWIGGINS MISSING 
Bankers Life, lowa, Had Nothing to 
Do With His Liberty Loan 
Scheme 
Books and papers belonging to E]mer 
Dwiggins, general agent of the New 
York Offices of the Bankers’ Life Com- 
pany, 165 Broadway, were turned over 
yesterday by post office inspectors to 
John C. Knox, Chief Assistant United 
States Attorney, and an order immedi- 
ately issued that the insurance man be 
questioned as soon as his whereabouts 
can be ascertained. Dwiggins recently 
advertised through the mail for instal- 
ment purchasers of Liberty Loan 
bonds, and, it is believed, contracted 
to sell from $200,000 to $500,000 worth 
of these securities on weekly payments. 
An investigation of his books was be- 
gun secretly a week ago at the solicita- 
tion of the Liberty Loan Committee 
and the Federal Reserve Bank, and yes- 
terday when officers were requested 
to bring him before Mr. Knox at the 
Federal Building they were unable to 
find him either at his home, 204 West 

Seventieth Street, or at his office. 

At the latter place a statement was 
made by Lee J. Wolfe, consulting ac- 
tuary of the Bankers’ Life Company, 
that whatever transactions Dwiggins 
may have had relative to the sale of 
the Liberty bonds were entirely inde- 
pendent of his connection with the 
Bankers’ Life Company, of which he 
was general agency manager. Mr. 
Wolfe said that he had just been asked 
by the home office of the company in 
Des Moines, Iowa, to take charge of 
local affairs. 





A bad habit can be acquired in twen- 
ty minutes. It takes longer to acquire 
good habits, but happy is the man who 
has done so. Chief among good habits 
is the habit of work. Cultivate it. 
Work will work wonders. We know 
it because we have tried it, or at least 
seen it tried. If you don’t believe it, 
try it—Penn Mutual News Letter. 
No Life Man on 

Profits Commission 
(Continued from page 1) 
the best available constructive knowl- 
edge and experience. 

“The department recognizes the desir- 
ability of relieving the public of any 
uncertainties as to the interpretation 
and administration of the law. Hasty 
action must ‘be avoided and due con- 
sideration must be given to actual con- 
ditions and facts so that the depart- 
ment’s rulings shall not disturb sound 
and desirable trade practices.” 

















Build YourOwn Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 

JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 








GREATEST 
ILLINOIS 


COMPANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 
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Tells How He Writes 
“Large Business” 





GENNERICH IN_ $1,000,000 CLASS 


Says Both Large and Small Policies 
Must Be Written to Pile 
Up Volume 





H. W. Gennerich, leading writer of 
the Germania Life in New York City, 
recently told managers and agents of 
that company how he succeeds. He 
was given the topic “Big Business, 
as in 1915 he paid for $750,000, in 1916 
$839,000 and this year over $1,000,900. 
It took 756 lives for him to pile up 
$2,500,000 of insurance. The average 
policy was about $3,000. Among pol- 
icies he has written this year were 
cne for $125,090 and one for $200,000. 
His philosophy in brief is that the 
man who writes large business must 
also do his level best to write small 
policies, too, and in the end he will 
be pleasantly surprised at the number 
cf policies of both kinds that he places. 
His talk in part follows: 





The Sample Policy Fakir 

“You will probably be surprised 
when I tell you that I have never 
bought a dollar’s worth of business 
from another agent. In other words, 
wy business is, as the word implies, 
versonal production. 

“In dealing with this subject of writ- 
ing a big business, there are many fac- 


tors, disturbing factors, as it were, 
that enter into our work. The first 
one, and to my mind the most ob- 


is the question of the 
sample policy fakir. I mean by this 
that the man you are gradually get- 
ting the best of in your interview and 


jectionable one, 


who does not want to ‘fall for’ the 
stuff you are handing out, says: 
That’s all’ right, I like it; send me a 
‘sample policy.’ The real object of 


that man is to terminate the interview 
take the policy, give it to some of your 
cumpetitors and then, when you call on 


him again, tell you he has changed 
tis mind. If a man says to me, ‘Gen- 
nerich, that is a fine proposition, send 


me a sample policy,’ I say to him ‘not 
on your life. And in telling you the 
reason why I won’t give you a sample 
policy, I must illustrate it by telling a 
story. Some day you are going to die, 
and when you dies they will put you 
ir, one of these long pine boxes. Your 
friends and relatives will walk around 
the casket and somebody will gay to 
your wife: ‘Did Mr. Jones pe much 
life insurance?’ and your wife, with 
tears streaming down her face and 
heart broken, will say: ‘No, but he 
lad over a hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of sample policies. 1 am not 
foing to be the perpetrator of that kind 
of a crime, directly or indirectly. 

“The first question of protection, of 
course, is an important one, and then 
there is the question of investment, 
and in order to have him interested 
it is necesary for us to show him that 
the policy is an investment policy. I 
will tell you, briefly, how I do. I go 
into a man’s office and show him, say, 
an ordinary life policy, and ask him 
if he is willing to take a policy for 
$5,000 at $50 a year. All we do is to 
insure you and pay the claim if you 
die, and he will generally admit that 
$10 a year for $1,000 is cheap. Then 
i show him another policy, saying to 
him the premium is $30 per $1,000, 
and that the first thing I want him té 
Go is to deduct $10, which he agreed 
is a fair price to pay per $1,000 for 
insurance, so that his real investment 
is $20 and not $30 per $1,000 because 
tne $10 he is paying is for protection. 

The Fear of the Future 
“The most common argument which 


1 find advanced by large and small 
men alike is this: ‘I can pay the first 


premium all right, but suppose I get 
broke in the next two or three years, 
or suppose I am taken sick, what 
then?’ And this is the argument I 
use: ‘After you have paid up two 
premiums you can’t lose this policy un- 
der any circumstances. If you are fi- 
nancially disabled the cash value of 
the policy helps you, and if you are 
physically disabled you get ten per 
cent. of the face value.’ That general- 
ly removes that element of uncertainty 
which makes him timid about life in- 
surance. 

“The ordinary life insurance man of 
today makes one mistake. I make it, 
I was going to say almost daily, and 
that is this, I don’t use the brains God 
has given me to their full capacity. 
The brain is given in order that we 
may be able to think for ourselves and 


not follow the lines which the other 
fellow pursues or do what he does. A 
man is supposed to use his ‘nut’ and 
do some things that the other fellow 
dcesn’t do or doesn’t think of. 
Only Knows His Own Policy 
“You can imagine that a man who 


sees aS many people as I do, who pays 
for two hundred and fifty policies a 
year, is thrown in contact with the pol- 
icies of many other companies and 
very many policies are presented to 
me for my scientific opinion, as _ it 
were. I don’t think it’s worth any- 
thing—but they are presented to me 
for that purpose. The only policy I 
know anything about is the policy I 
am selling for the Germania Life. 
Therefore, I say my scientific opinion 
is worth nothing. I will tell you how 
I handle that. I say: ‘That company, 
like our company, will do just exactly 
what is stated in its policies’ and that 
generally ends that part of the inter- 
view, because just as soon as I com- 
mence to show the fellow the flaws in 
the other company’s policy I am _ be- 
coming a booster for that company. I 
wrote a policy last year for a $6,900 
premium. Got the man’s check and 
he has paid the second premium. That 
was the most difficult case I ever 
wrote and I will tell you why. This 
man is worth about $2,000,000; has an 
income of $50,000 or more a year; has 
no family and is forty-six years old. 
1 didn’t know all these things when 
I started to talk to him, but they de- 
veloped while I was talking. 1 started, 
of course, to talk on the question of 
protection. I shot one gun and it didn’t 


seem to hit, so I tried another. I! 
said to him: ‘Jones, you’re a wealthy 
pian. You have an enormous income. 
but did you ever stop to think th’ 
men with enormous incomes some- 
times die paupers?’ He said: ‘Yes, 
that might happen.’ I said: ‘It might 


heppen in your case. You are getting 
old. You put your business in the 
hands of one or two of your subor- 
dinates and they may make mistakes.’ 
He said: ‘That’s the only argument 
you have offered that fits my case, and 
assuming your line of reasoning is 
scund and fits my case, what shall 1 
cdo?’ I knew this man had been so- 
licited by other agents and had the 
prices down pat, so I used my brains. 
He was forty six years old and I said 
to him: ‘What you want to do is to 
buy a policy that will mature when 
you are 65 years old.’ The result was 
that I sold him a 25-year endowment 
policy for $100,000 with a premium of 
$6,900 and I think he is one of the 
best policyholders that I have today.” 


THE CENTURY’S PROGRESS 

Since February Ist of this year The 
Century Life of Indianapolis has writ- 
ten $2,332,000 of good business. This 
is a most satisfactory record for a 
company as recently established as 
the Century. Several agencies of the 
Company have done particularly well, 
emong these is Cleveland, Ohio, which 
is managed by George Montagu Net- 
tleship. Mr. Nettleship came to Cleve- 
land in April and up to the end of 
October had written $456,344. 





THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU, 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the inaiwell 
Secure prompt action in the 


INSURANCE CoM 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
METROPOLITAN DISTRICT, ST. PAUL BLDG., 220 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 











ORGANIZED 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


OLDEST, LARGEST STRONGEST 
Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1916: 











ABORS coccccccccessccesccccevescoceescesecoecseeesceseccceeesoescoosesoosonesosoess $14,464,552.23 
Ris hechosientiatanenisbeudbbadbbebesetc 46anktkeeieunensaaunen peenesooeces 12,436,717.56 
CeD UE: CNR cicnkn ddubricthed sebekeonkeedendasetesébidindseseesusenesaeiatin 2,027 ,834.67 
penned RR oe Shedegbesecencescontesessconberunesesenened + 118,349,212.00 
Is "Paying its Policyholders. acter pact cmN es icigaanell $ i,300;660.00 aneuetiy 
GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 
FOUNDED 1865 
Unexcelled In Favorable Mortality 
and Economy of Management 
The Provident Life and Trust Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Rates of Premium Extremely Low and still further reduced 
by Annual Dividends 








THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Incorporated 1851 
W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 
Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 


W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 











A Legal 
Are You a Big Producer? Can You Prove It? 


Reserve Company 


GENERAL AGENT WANTED IN 
Fletcher Trust Bldg., 


INDIANA 
Indianapolis, lid. 


ONE 
Home Office: 











GA OnThe Firing Line With 
Our /niple Option fel 1C y 
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Court’s Decision in 
du Pont Stock Case 


VICTORY FOR MUTUALIZATION 





Free Surplus of Equitable Does Not 
Belong to Stockholders—Approve 
Stock Sale 


The United States Court of Appeals, 
which has decided against the Sir Wil 
liam C. Van Horne executors and trus 
tees in the mutualization proceedings 
of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, as was printed last week, com- 
pletely answer the first three com- 
plaints in the bill in favor of the 
Equitable and of the fourth complaint 
based on the constitutionality of Sec- 
tions 16 and 95 of the New York insur- 
ance laws, says: 

“These conclusions leave Sections 16 
and 95 of the Insurance Law as amend- 
ed free from all attack in this case on 
the ground of unconstitutionality. The 
general principles of law are not the 
subject of dispute.” 

The Complainant's Case 

The complainant's case is this: 

First: That the stockholders are the 
owners of the Society’s free surplus, 
i. e., the surplus over and above what 
shall be necessary to carry all outstand- 
ing obligations, losses and expenses, 
and they are injured by the waste of it 
as for example by the purchase of du 


lont’s stock control at an_ exorbi- 
tant price. 
Second: That the proposed mutual- 


ization plan has been brought about by 
du Pont’s control of the board of di- 
rectors and the meeting of the stock- 
holders held to consider it. 

Third: That du Pont has used his 
stock control to oppress the minority 
stockholders by getting a higher price 
for 501 of his shares than they can 
get for theirs. 

Fourth: That if Sections 16 and 95 
of the Insurance Law as amended au- 
thorize the purchase of the du Pont 
stock on these terms and under the 
circumstances they are unconstitu- 
tienal. 

The Decision 

Taking up these complaints the Court 
said: 

“We are, however, satisfied that the 
proper construction of Article 3 of the 
Scciety’s charter is that the sole right 
ot the stockholders is to receive semi- 
annual dividends not exceeding 34% per 
cent. on their stock, and, of course, the 
ownership of the securities deposited 
now with the Superintendent of In- 
surance at Albany, in case the Society 
were wound up and its debt paid. 


Earnings For Benefit of Policyholders 

All the earnings over and above 
those dividends and losses and ex- 
penses are to be accumulated for the 
benefit of the policyholders, necessarily 
the participating policyholders. This 
construction is confirmed by the provl- 
sion in Article 6 that the insurance 
business is to be conducted on the mu- 
tual plan and.that every policyholder 
is to be credited with his equitable 
share of the net surplus. The com- 
plainants say that the business meant 
is that of participating policyholders 
and annuitants only and does not apply 
to non-participating policyholders and 
annuitants. But it ‘is the earnings of 
the Society's whole business, from 
wnatever source, that are to be ac- 
cumulated and to be credited, not to 
the stockholders but to each policy- 
holder in proportion to his equitable 
share of the net surplus. This equi- 
table share is evidently so much of the 
surplus of the annual dividend policies 
as distinguished from tontine or de- 
ferred dividend policies (which receive 
their full share of the surplus of each 
class at the expiration of its fixed 
period) as may be prudently divided 
with a view of the protection of all 
policies and annuities and to protec- 


tion against unforeseen losses, ex 
penses or contingencies. 

Furthermore, the continuous  prac- 
tice of the Society from its incorpora- 
tion down to the present time confirms 
this construction of the charter. The 
plan submitted at the original meeting 
of the projectors, the annual reports 
of the Society, its prospectuses issued 
to the public, its answers to official in- 
quiries, all declare that it does a wholly 
mutual business, no part of the earn- 
ings except dividends not exceeding 7 
per cent. on their holdings going to the 
stockholders. 

Therefore, we thing that there is 
nothing in this complainant’s claim that 
they as stockholders are injured in con- 
nection with the appropriation out of 
the Society’s surplus to purchase du 
Pont’s stock because they have no in- 
terest in the surplus whatever. If any- 
one has a right to complain on this 
point it is the participating policy 
helders and annuitants. 


Trust Relationship 


We come now to the alleged viola- 
tion by du Pont of his trust relation- 
ship to the minority stockholders in 
controlling which it must be constantly 
borne in mind that we are dealing with 
a corporation whose stockholders do 
not own its surplus. A different con- 
clusion would be reached in the case of 
an ordinary stock company. 

When the legislature authorized 
stock life insurance companies to ac- 
quire their own stock it must be taken 
to have authorized the usual negotia- 
tions between buyer and seller for the 
purchase not all at one price nor too 
much at one time, ‘but at various times 
and prices as the stock could be ac- 
quired. A stockholder who controls 
this Society has the same right to nego 
tiate as a minority stockholder has. If 
the proposed plan had fixed a lump sum 
for the purchase of du Pont’s stock, 
without saying anything about the price 
to be paid for other stock, we do not 
see that there could have been any 
complaint. It is because the plan fixes 
a much lower price for the minority 
stock that the complainants complain. 
But it is common knowledge that stock 
sufficient to control a corporation is 
worth more than minority stock and 
though du Pont’s stock can never re- 
ceive more than the very moderate 
dividend of 7 per cent., still this power 
to control the management of a com, 
pany whose assets amount to nearly 
$600,000,000 confers a standing and in- 
fluence which greatly increases its 
value. It has been the fear that this 
influence may be improperly used that 
has caused the general and long-stand- 
ing desire to put the control of the 
Society into the hands of the partici- 
pating policyholders who really own it. 


du Pont Sold for $2,000,000 Less than 
Purchase Price 


The history of the continued stock 
control shows its value. It was first 
sold by James Hazen Hyde to Thomas 
F. Ryan for $2,500,000; Ryan sold it 
to the late J. P. Morgan for about $3,- 
000,000; Morgan sold it to du Pon for 
over $4,000,000, and now du Pont of- 
fers it to the corporation for about 
$2,000,000 less than he paid. Complete 
mutualization can never be carried 
through without du Pont’s stock and 
it would be unreasonable to suppose 
that it can be acquired on the same 
terms as minority stock. The inviol- 
able equality of stock for which the 
complainants contend, does not require 
that all stock shall be sold at all times 
at the same price. 

These conclusions leave Sections 16 
and 95 of the Insurance Law as amend- 
eda free from all attack in this case on 
the grounds of unconstitutionality. 


Relations Toward Surplus 


The general principles of law are not 
the subject of dispute. The cases cited 
by the complainants went off so far as 
the purchase by a corporation of its 
own stock is concerned on the con- 


struction of particular statutes and par- 
ticular charters. Nor in deciding that 
the stockholders do not own the sur- 
plus need we consider just what the 
relations of the participating policy- 
holders are to the company and to the 
surplus. What the complainants have 
to show in order to get relief is that 
they own the free surplus. 

In Currier v. Lebanon Slate Co., 56 
N. H. 262, the board of directors of an 
insolvent company purchased shares of 
a subscriber who had not paid in full 
for the purpose of relieving him of lia- 


bility. This was held illegal and an 
unfair distribution of the company’s 
assets. 


In Bergen v. U. S. Steel Co., 63 N. J. 
Kq. 809, an offer of the company to 
purchase its preferred stock with its 5 
per cent. bonds was held to be a fair 
distribution of assets because it was 
made to all the preferred stockholders 
without discrimination. This was the 
case of a stock corporation whose as- 
sets belonged to the stockholders. 

In Rabothan v. Insurance Co., 64 N. J. 
Kq. 673, under a statutory authority to 
invest, persons who controlled a stock 
corporation appropriated $8,000,000 out 
of its surplus to get control of a second 
stock corporation for the purpose of 
perpetuating their control of the first 
corporation. In a suit by a stockholder 
this was held to be illegal. 

In Greeff v. Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, 160 N. Y. 19, the holder of a 
tcntine policy for $20,000 in this com- 
pany brought an action to recover an 
amount in addition to the share of the 
surplus paid him on the ground that 
the whole surplus should have been 
awarded. The court held that as his 
policy provided the company should de- 
termine the amount to be distributed, 
the action could not be maintained in 
the absence of bad faith, wilful neglect 
or abuse of discretion. 


Equitable v. Brown. 


In Kquitable Life Assurance Society 
v. Brown, 213 U. S., 25, the holder of a 
participating life policy of this Com- 
pany brought a suit in equity, alleging 
that the defendant had wasted, mis- 
applied and misappropriated the sur- 
plus, and praying for the appointment 
oi a receiver and an administration and 
distribution of the fund by the court. 
It was held that such misappropriation 
and waste by the previous administra- 
tion of the Company were no ground 
for equitable jurisdiction; that the bad 
faith mentioned in the Greeff case meant 
not waste nor misappropriation of the 
Company’s assets by the Company’s 
officers and others, but bad faith in the 
distribution between policyholders of 
the same class. 

In neither of these cases nor in any 
similar case to which we have been re- 
ferred did the question arise whether 


the accumulated profits under this or - 


any similar charter belong to the stock- 
holders or to the participating policy- 
holders, 

The complainants urge that we 
should maintain the status quo until 
final hearing at least by enjoining de- 
livery of Schedule B providing for the 
payment of instalments of the purchase 
price of due Pont’s stock out of the 
interest due by the Building Corpora- 
tion on its mortgage and the delivery of 
the release, Schedule C, of the Equi- 
table Society’s right to 9 per cent. of 
the dividends paid by the Building Cor- 
poration on its common stock. It is 
said that this course will be of iittle 
disadvantage to the defendant, which 
by the eighth article of the agreement 
ot sale is subject, in case of delay in 
delivering Schedules 'B and C, only to 
the payment of interest at 5 per cent. 
of any instalments payable to du Pont 
before actual delivery, whereas, on the 
other hand, if the plan is presently 
consummated, they will be under great 
difficulties if they prevail at final hear- 
ing. The complainants’ contentions are 
too doubtful to justify us in doing this 
and the order is therefore affirmed. 
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ALWAYS A PLACE FOR 
DEPENDABLE AGENTS 


Those who can not only write 
applications but deliver policies, 
and are energetic in their methods. 
Good positions are ready for such 


men. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


ARTHUR L. BATES, President 
Address: ALBERT E. AWDE 


Superintendent of Agencies 


7 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 











HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 
(Now Purely Mutual) 

256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

- GEORGE E. IDE, President 


The fifty-seventh annua 


report shows insurance in 


force of $133,493,000, an 
increase during the year of 


$7,832,827. 


The Company 


paid the policyholders in 
1916 $3,536,233, of which 
$628,406 was in dividends 
or premium refund. Its in- 
surance reserve fund was 
increased by $1,300,000 and 
the Assets are now $32- 
821,462. 





For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 


Supt. of Agts. 


256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 
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What a great many 1, That every debt which you owe, both 

i : f of a personal and family nature, would be 

Consecration, life men have been paid (this would include expenses of your 
Concentration, thinking, what a /@st illness and burial.) 

A < ‘ et 2. That the home which you now occupy, 

Conservation great many are or one just as good, be assured to Mrs. Blank; 

thinking, and what aoe is, : you are owning your aa under 

. cal : : bn onl Fy “the usua _ mortgage approximating fifty per 

many should be thinking, is epitomized cent. of its value, this mortgage either be 


efiectively in the current issue of the 
“John Hancock Field,” under the cap- 
tion, “Consecration, Concentration, Con- 
servation.” It reads: 

This is a day and an age of intense 
and strenuous effort. As a nation and 
as individuals, we are consecrated to a 
great task and concentrated on a great 


purpose—the preservation of liberety 
and the conservation of the American 
home. 

Thousands and hundreds of thou- 


sands of our best young men, the very 
flower of -American manhood, are per- 
forming full days of the most exacting 
duties in preparation for the more 
strenuous days of service in France, 
where they wili fight our battles in or- 
der that we and our children and ow 
children’s children may follow the pur- 
suits of peace and enjoy the freedom 
of a liberty-loving peeople. 

At this time and under these circum- 
stances, it is altogether fitting that we 
who remain at home should consecrate 
ourselves more intensely to service. 

And what service here is more fit 
ting, more useful, or more honorable 
than the preservation, the maintenance 
and the defense of the American home? 
Surely there is no better fortification 
and no stronger wall of defense against 
the visible and unseen dangers which 
threaten the American home than life 
insurance. Against the dangers ol 
want and privation, humiliation and de- 
spair, the great institution of life in- 
surance stands out as the most tang- 
ible, the most reasonable, and the most 
valuable protection that the people of 
this or any other land have access to, 
and through means which are within 
the reach of nearly all able bodied and 
decently Tiving citizens. 

Shall we then, who have chosen this 
for our business, and our trade, ana 
our profession, be lacking in energy 
and enthusiasm, in industry and in pa- 
triotism, through failure to extend as 
broadly as possible the benefits of pro- 
tection to the people of America? Shall 
we be “slackers” when the opportunity 
is before us and the call to universal 
service for humanity is being sounded 
so clearly and so forcefully throughout 
our land? Perish the thought! 

Rather let us dedicate ourselves with 
renewed zeal and with more intense 
concentration to our cause, which is as 
honorable as it is just, and as practical 
as it is beneficent, and, with the full 
consciousness that in every home to 
which we bring life insurance, we are 
increasing to that extent the safety and 
happiness and the permanence of that 
home, with its consequent addition to 
the strength, the prosperity and the en- 
durance of the nation. 

. - * 


The following presentation 


Ideal of an ideal complete cov- 
Complete erage life insurance prop- 
Coverage osition (reported by the 


“Standard”) is being used 
by Louis‘ N. Denniston, agency instruc- 
tor at the head office of the Travelers: 


Dear Mr. 

Agreeable to our conversation of yesterday, 
I am pleased to give you in_ brief form the 
points that I made in my outline of the ideal 
coverage of life insurance. 

To a man who, like yourself, realizes the 
responsibility which he bears to his family, 
there are four points in his estate or in his 
plans for them which he would like to ar- 
range to have cared for beyond any question 
of doubt. : 


wiped out entirely or reduced materially; or 
if you are not owning your home, that a sum 
of money be left to purchase a modest home— 
for you know that one of the reasons why 
families are separated is owing to the fact 
that it is impossible to maintain a home ot 
get together enough money month by month 
to pay the rent, if the home is not owned. 

3. An emergency fund—by 
that a reasonable sum be deposited to the 
credit of Mrs. Blank, in a savings bank, to 
be used at her discretion; but that you could 
place upon her the moral obligation that it 
should be used solely for emergency, such as 
sudden illness, or repairs upon the home, and 


the like. 


which I mean 


Monthly Income Feature 

These three points take care of what might 
be termed the absolute necessities of your es- 
tate in so far as the immediate necessities 
are concerned, but not necessarily the most 
important item; which will be a sum of money 
in the form of a monthly income which you 
should leave which will be paid to Mrs. 
so long as she lives—twenty years guaranteed 


From the very frank. statement which you 
made to me, I judge that a man in your 
circumstances should arrange his insurance 
coverage along the above lines and in the 


following amounts: 


— ee ae Approximately. .$1,500 
2nd: Home (Purchase or reduction of 
SEGCRED  cccavescesvseves 3,000 
3rd: Emergency Fund ................+.. 2,000 
SERS. TRO  asinvsisiessvcves 100. per month 
Continuous for the life of Mrs. 
twenty years guaranteed; by which I mean 
that should Mrs. " die before re 


ceiving instalments for twenty years, the re 
maining instalments will be paid to her heirs 
or as you may direct, or commuted in 


one 
cash payment.) 





Representing 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


You will make money. 


The great strength, big dividends and incom- 
parable benefits of the ‘‘oldest company in America”’ 
mean certain success for you. 


For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President 
34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 











should she die before receiving the full in- 
stalments in any of the respective periods un- 
der twenty years, the remaining instalments 
will be paid as above provided. 

By the way, you, of course, appreciate that 
such a part of your estate as you create in 
the form of life insurance is entirely free 
from taxation of any kind—even inheritance 
tax—and the plan of distribution of same 
could not be changed by rs. unless 
you gave her the option; of course, in the 
event of your doing so, there is a possibility 
the intent of your plan being defeated. 
1 am sure you will appreciate, Mr. 
that the above proposition is very properly 
termed an ideal coverage, or it takes care 
ot every phase of your estate, and on com 


This would cost you, for the insurance 
to cover the first three items......++..+++ $ 
For the continuous instalment, monthly 
income, your age 40 and Mrs age 36. .$476.30 
Total oveedeewesesbeveocesese $639.22 


proposition, 
consideration 


above 
your 


In connection with the 
permit me to suggest for 
if not at this time, at some later date—an 
income proposition which would supplement 
the above and arrange to make it possible for 
Mrs. to draw $200 a month for the first f 
ten years following your death, and $150.00 ° 
for the second ten ‘years; and, if she is sur 
viving. $100 a month for the remainder of 
her life—always with the understanding that 
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 ateheinme article from the Life Insurance 

Salesmanship Edition of The Eastern Under- 
writer has been published in canvassing document 
form and is proving very popular with life 


Price $3.00 per 100 copies 
Sample copy 10 cents 


105 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 


pletion of such an arrangement you would 
have the great satisfaction of knowing that 
you had done all that is possible to pro 
vide for the good wife. 
Thanking you for the 
ing you that I feel 
see you on the 
the wisdom of 
TAUOUL NNSA HUA wiNiatn of directing 

rangements I 


interview, and assur 
confident that when I 
instant, you will see 
suggestion to the point 
complete the final ar- 
fours, ete., 


my 
me to 
am 


ow 
ft 


Reasons | 


One of the agents 
Enforced Saving of the Germania 
Appeals to Life at a recent 
Women convention of that 
Company said: 
“1 find that the idea of enforced sav- 
ing appeals to women. I have yet to 
5 find the first unmarried woman to talk 
E who wasn’t willing to admit she would 
hi save if she had an object to save for. 
I say to her, ‘Well, it would be com- 
paratively easy for you to save if you 
wanted to take a trip to Niagara or 
some other resort.’ I say also, ‘We 
hope you are going to get married, 
but you may not, and what is going to 
take care of you in your old age?’ One 
woman will say, ‘Suppose I get married, 


bah TRE La 





what will I do then?’ I reply, ‘Keep 
your life insurance policy. Of course, 
you are going to marry a rich man. 
ote fete ete tw Nevertheless, you may run into future 


snags. Your husband may be the best 
man in the world; but he may not be 
successful. You will want to give your 
children a good start in life, and if 
adversity should overtake you, you may 
be sure that this twenty-year endow- 
ment policy will enable you to send 
your children to college, to give them 
a good education? I am starting this 
year with about one hundred and fifty 
prospects and é¢t’s a dollar to a penny 
that next year when I come to the 
convention I will have a large percent- 
age of those women holding Germania 
policies. 
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MAY VISIT PEORIA 
Lawrence Priddy, president of the 
National Federation of Life Under- 
writers, may stop at Peoria in his 
Western trip. His Chicago visit will 
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be after addressing Twin City agencies. 
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The matter herein presented is, in 
its whole aspect, the future of world’s 
trade at the conclusion of this war, 
from the standpoint of insurance op- 
portunities, At that time the United 
States will probably be the largest 
creditor nation, possessing the greatest 
resources in immediate sight for con- 
version and realization, and for the 
first time in more than half a century 
will have in hand a merchant shipping 
sufficiently large to enable American 
business interests to carry in its own 
bottoms much of the vast commerce 
that will be immediately released for 
tie rehabilitation of the exhausted 
nations. 

The economic proposition at the 
buse of the foreign trade of every na- 
tion is the union of banking, shipping 
wnd insurance strength. In the ab- 
sence of any one of the three the 
other two factors will be exposed to 
weakness that will inevitably bring 
waste or loss, if not failure. Great 
Eritain has commanded the foreign 
trade of the world because she has 
financed it herself, carried it herself 
and protected both its credit and its 
losses by insuring every dollar of her 
own trade, when possible, with her 
own insurance. Germany, before the 
war began, was enormously extending 
ner foreign commerce by exactly the 
same means. Behind German bank- 
ing, shipping and insurance stood the 
whole financial power of the Imperial 
Government. In Great Britain it is the 
other way around. There the great 
banking, shipping and insurance inter- 
ests in every trading port of the world 
stand behind the Government at home. 
Japan, which is taking advantage of 
the war to enlarge her commerce, is 
following the German plan, with her 
insurance facilities not yet fully pro- 
vided, but depending largely for them 
on her British Ally; although a great 
share of it comes to America, if it is 
American business. 

The above are facts, not suggestions. 
It is not the purpose to present argu- 
ments herein so much as to set down 
facts which will yield their own sug- 
gestions for consideration, and sugges- 
tions which may develop into facts. 


Open International Competition 

Chief among the latter is the sug- 
gestion as to the attitude of the vari- 
ous nations toward world trade at the 
conclusion of the war, whether or not 
that be far distant. You will have 
noticed that, in his answef to the peace 
note of the Pope, President Wilson 
has in positive terms, as far as diplo- 
matic restraint permits him to say it, 
laid down demands for a world de- 
mocracy of trade in open international 
competition. Here is his proposition: 
Punitive damages, the dismemberment of 
empires, the establishment of selfish and ex- 
clusive economic leagues we deem inexpedient 
and in the end worse than futile; no proper 
basis for a peace of any kind, least of all for 
an enduring peace. That must be based upon 
justice and fairness and the common rights 


of mankind. A 
Comments upon this program by 


the associates of the United States in 
this war have been vwery guarded. If 
all matters of trade and foreign enter- 
prise we know that England stands 
aiways firmly wpon her centuries of 
experience, which she applies without 
sentiment but with energy, courage 
and tenacity. What she determines to 
do with respect to world trade after 
the war will go far toward fixing the 
status of the competition. Great 


Britain’s experience and long estab- 
lished connections in world trade sug- 


gest that she will continue the leading 
competitor the moment peace opens 
the doors to trade resumption. Her 
political and trade statesmen alike 
have been studying the problem from 
the attitude of final peace under the 
financial burdens imposed by the war. 
Lord Cromer, the greatest British fis- 
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cal administrator, discussing the neces- 
sity for revenue after the war (the 
necessity for which increases daily) 
said a year ago that Free Trade would 
have to yield its objection to a general 
tariff to the political necessity for the 
colonies to be brought into closer re- 
lation with the Imperial Government 
through a preferential treatment of 
their products as against those of out- 
side nations. 
Great Britain 

The inevitable suggestion is that 
Great Britain will make an experiment 
in tariff for revenue only with prefer. 
ences to her colonies, which will have 
some effect as a_ protective tariff 
against other nations. With that ex- 
ception Great Britain expects to con- 
t'nue her trade policy of centuries, 
and none of her authoritative states- 
men in commenting on President Wil- 
son’s peace note has traversed the gen- 
eral proposition of Lord Cromer. 

To the extent of a general tariff with 
preferentials it is suggested that Great 
Britain will approach the conditions of 
foreign trade that will exist in the 
United States when the_ protective 
tariff that has been revised downward 
can come into free play. This tends to 
bring the two great democratic Eng- 
lish-speaking nations into competition 
under terms somewhat comparable. 

If they had only each other to deal 
with, then National American ‘political 
policy could address itself solely to the 
task of enabling the enormous produc- 
tive and commercial resources of the 
United States to qualify for the com- 
petition that would ensue. But the 
competition will not be so confined. 

What Germans Are Planning 

German economists are planning no 
less actively than those of Great 
Britain. There, it might be thought, 
the planning would hinge upon the 
character of the peace that will be 
reached. But, so far, all of Germany’s 
productive and business activities have 
been conducted on the basis of pater- 


nalism, with the Government in the 
attitude of a trust to furnish the need- 
ed support, which is always forthcom- 
ing when adventurers into business 
fields can show competent management 
and good prospects. Considering how 
Germany has prospered and how en- 
ormously its foreign trade had grown 
in the past forty years, the suggestion 
is natural that whatever changes of 
political form come with peace, Ger- 
man statesmen and the German people 
will continue their government-backed 
financial policy in their foreign trade. 
Japan seems to be imitating that pol- 
icy, increasing her banking facilities 
abroad, enlarging her shipping, devel- 
oping her insurance, establishing new 
manufactures and productive industries 

preparing for every eventuality while 
the rest of the world is busy with war. 

Here we have the four main com- 
petitors lined up for the future world’s 
trade: Great ‘Britain, the best 
eauipped; the United States, with vast 
potential strength; Germany and Japan 
on very different lines. However the 
war may conclude, nothing can remove 
the popular necessities or long restrain 
the national demands of their four 
countries, not one of which igs in de 
cadence. It is reasonable to expect, 
therefore, that with her unrivaled ex- 
perience and connections Great Britain 
will be in an attitude to influence large- 
ly the terms of trade competition, sub- 
ject to modification by the power of 
the centralized and paternalistic Gov- 
érnments of Germany and Japan. The 
ultimate control would, then, it would 
seem, lie within the province of the 
United States to command, with her 
incalculable wealth and_ productive 
powers in full action. It is the great 
opportunity of history, not to be over- 
looked. 


Signs of Our Foreign Trade Expansion 
Already there are signs of prepara- 
tion for extending foreign trade for 
tne’ United States, about which you 
are probably better informed than [, 
since they refer particularly to the 
selling, banking and _ shipping ends. 
Kor instance, the announcement by the 
American International Company of a 
new subsidiary to engage in the ex- 
portation of steel and its products. It 
comprehends the establishment of of- 
fices at London and Buenos Aires at 
first, with others to follow in the prin- 
cipal ports and cities of the world. 

Unless American insurance cmfwyp 
panies these other facilities it is in- 
evitable that every ton of the steel 
exported and the exchange cargoes re- 
turning will pay toll to foreign insur- 
ance interests that will comb out 
profits in close competition. At equal 
rates the mere holding of insurance 
premiums in the United States will 
fertilize the export business and to the 
extent of their volume compound its 
strength, besides imparting a national 
spirit of independence to Americans 
scattered abroad that will cultivate re- 
spect for and fear of American influ- 
ence, so much needed to support an 
iuternational trade. It is strongly in- 
dicative of the truth of what I say as 
to the necessity of preparing to pro- 
ceed with banking and insurance, that 
the New York University has estab- 
lished a series of lectures to be given 
by practical men to the students on 
the subject of Marine Insurance. 

In the midst of the war we find 
England and Germany planning for 
great post-war shipping enterprises. 

“The Americas,” the publication of 


the National City Bank, explains and 
d:scusscs the school of instruction that 
1s preparing officers to command the 
cmergency fleet now constructing for 
war-time operations, which will be the 
vucleus of American merchant ship- 
ping after the war. 

Similar preparations are being made 
both in Great Britain and Germany 
to provide the insurance protection 
that they know by experience ig go 
necessary to the protection of banking 
and shipping. A leading paper in the 
Insurance trade, has the following 
news in connection with a warning to 
American underwriters to organize for 
ocean marine business: 

The importance of the ocean marine business 
must not be underestimated. It conserves 
and protects all the rest and is the very ark 
of the covenant of all foreign truide of every 
country—without it trade withers. In the past 
half a dozen years there has been a steady 
absorption by British fire, life and casualty 
companies (and most big British companies 
write ll these) of the marine companies in 
the Kingdom. Since the war began the Scot 
tish Union & National has purchased the 
Maritime; the North British & Mercantile has 
purchased the Ocean Marine; the Northern 
has taken over the Indemnity Mutual Marine, 
fhe Phoenix of London owns the Union Ma 
rine, while the London & Lancashire (which 
already owns the Reliance Marine and Stand 
ard Marine) has this year acquired the Ma- 
rine of London. With the Royal owning the 
British & Foreign Marine, ~ the Yorkshire 
possessing the London & Provincial Marine, 
it will be seen that Grewt Britain’s far-see 
ing business statesmen are getting ready for 
the great business contest. 

It may be added that other mergers 
and purchases are now in process of 
negotiation in England. 


A German Summary 

The Munich “Neueste Nachrichter,” 

a leading German newspaper, gives the 
following summary of what German 
capitalists are doing with similar ends 
in view: 
_ German insurance has been able to maintain 
itself during the three years of war without 
the aid of moratoria or similar protection, aind 
1s at present actively engaged in fortifying 
itself for the struggle after the war for the 
covering of all German requirements for in- 
surance without recourse to the international 
market, or at any rite, to enemy countries. 

In transportation insurance the insurers have 
long ago deduced for the economic measures 
adopted in enemy countries the necessity of 
so strengthening their position as to be able 
to take the largest risks independently of the 
international market. Hence the new founda- 
tions, especially in the seaport towns (Ham- 
burg, Bremen, Lubeck, Stettin); and the amal- 
gamations, partly in the form of complete 
coalesence, and partly in the looser form of 
community of interests. In either case, the 
motive is extension of business and reduction 
of outlay, as well as the desire to secure the 
support of a larger concern. 

The same tendency to expansion also mani- 

fests itself in the insurance of goods. Further- 
more, a large number of fire insurance com- 
panies, having increased their guarantee funds, 
are devoting themselves to transport insur- 
ance, while many transport insurance com- 
panies are adding fire insurance to their ac- 
tivities. By the most inconsiderable increase 
in the number of insurers in both these 
branches, the possibilities of German insur- 
ance business are enormously extended, and 
German insurance is thereby made independ- 
ent of the international, and especially of the 
English market. 
_ The movement for the expansion of German 
insurance has led shipping and trading circles 
to think of uniting individual insurers into an 
organization similar to Lloyds in London. 
Whether this scheme will be realized remains 
to be seen. More welcome, because more in 
accord with actual requirements, is the new 
venture started on June 1, 1917, for providing 
shipping intelligence, which is another prac- 
tical expression of Germany’s desire to free 
herself from London, 

In fire insurance similar tendencies toward 
fusion and amalgamation, as well as the aug- 
mentation of guarantee funds, are observable. 


Co-Operation;\Among American Interests 

Conditions after the war having been 
suggested for your consideration, it is 
proper to turn to the potentialities of 
the United States for entering upon 
the world’s trade and controlling a 
share of it in every way commensurate 
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with our productive and distributing 


capacity. Of production there is, for 
conditions likely to exist for the future, 
practically no limit. Our distributing 
capacity, which implies exchanges, will 
be exactly what the business genius of 
the country, aided by adequate laws, 
makes it. We must assume that po- 
litical genius will co-operate with busi- 
ness genius and as far as possible pro 
vide laws that will give freedom to 
American enterprise in establishing 
American competition in every quarter” 
of the world where our products can 
be exchanged profitably for those of 
other countries. 

First of all, our distributing capacity 
will depend absolutely upon the union 
and co-operation of American banking 
capital, American shipping and Amer- 
ican insurance. All these must start 
together, continue together and grow 
together until, like the Britons and 
Germans, American merchants and 
traders can, wherever they go for busi- 
ness, find near at hand the support 
o! American money and institutions 
and the backing of American national 
pride under the flag. No American who 
las traveled, or who has had in his 
business to meet foreign competitors, 
can have failed to recognize the nation- 
al spirit of Britons and Germans which 
everywhere brings them to the support 
of their own business enterprises and 
institutions as against all others. Un- 
der equal conditions everywhere they 
give their business to their own na- 
tionals. This is not true of Americans 
—not that they are less patriotic, but 
because they cannot be assured of 
American support and the presence of 
American representatives everywhere, 
and so Americans learn unconsciously 
to depend upon other facilities that 
they know are world-wide in existence. 
As the British speak our language and 
are most nearly allied with us in their 
traditions, it has followed that Great 
Britain hag largely been the financer 
of Americans in foreign countries, has 
carried our commerce over seas, and 
furnished our insurance to a large ex- 
tent even in this country itself—al- 
Most wholly in the foreign carrying 
trades. Other nations and ourselves 
get only the excess of this and usually 
the unprofitable part. 


Innsurance and Banking Must Precede 
Fleet 


You are yourselves entirely familiar 
with the banking resources of the 
United States and know how they may 
be extended in trade pathways. On 
the shipping question you can command 
the views of experts. I only suggest 
that, as the Shipping Board has wise- 
ly resolved to construct all-steel ships 
for the war emergencies, the end of 


the struggle will find the United States, 


in possession of a merchant fleet that 
can be put to immediate use to build up 
our world’s trade. If we are not pre- 
pared to precede it and follow it with 
banking and insurance facilities, not 
ecnly will the fleet be dispersed at a 
great national loss, but all the poten- 
tialities of the national wealth and 
energy that can be employed in world’s 
trade will be lost with the fleet. 

We are now practically pledged to 
the investment of $21,000,000,000 in the 
war, of which one-half will probably be 
repayable as loans. The other half 
will be a financial waste unless the 
military and naval power that it builds 
up for us is to be accompanied by the 
extension of national trade. You know 
quite well if the United States is mere- 
ly to wait patiently for the repayment 
ef her loans to other nationals, that 
repayment will surely be made out of 
profits they make out of us in our own 
trade, or out of trade that will be theirs 
merely because we resign it to them 
without an effort to control it. As a 
business. proposition we might better 
afford to lose the loans than to resign 
the enormous values in a world’s trade. 
Without speculating at all upon the 
probabilities of the migration of popu- 
lations after the war, we must face 
the problem of an enormous increase 


ot population in the United States in 
the next generation and must lay the 
foundations for employment and sup- 
port of more than two hundred millions 
of people, the working factors and pro- 
ductive capacity of which are increas- 
ing steadily through the entrance of 
women into all avenues of occupation. 
And we must take care to make that 
great industrial population the best re- 
warded in the world. This is going on 
eisewhere amongst all our competitors 
and the United States cannot without 
disaster attempt to remain stationary 
cr even merely to hold her own. These 
suggestions are offered because as busi- 
ness men we must look to the future 
before the problems that will surely 
arise shall force themselves upon the 
unprepared attention of those responsi- 
ble for governmental policies. If busi- 
ness does not pioneer the way for liber- 
al laws such laws will not be enacted. 


Opportunities of Insurance Capital in 
the World’s Trade 


My main purpose is to put before 
you the opportunities and ramifications 
of insurance capital in the world’s trade. 
It fulfills the very vital purpose of pro- 
tecting and stabilizing the banking, 
commercial and shipping factors. 

It is well known that the English 
banks in South America and all over 
the world, appreciating the necessity 
vo: insurance as a complement of bank- 
ing and shipping, established for them- 
selves a ready market with which to 
provide this insurance to those with 
whom the banks did business. A limit- 
ed underwriting facility for marine and 
fire insurance, (limited in conditions, 
tut not in amount) was given to these 
branches of the London banks by the 
insurance offices in London, and when 
loans were made on property, let us 
say, in South America, they were made 
upon the condition that the banks 
should furnish the insurance. Say, for 
example, a man requested a loan on 
standing crops; this was made by the 
bank and the fire insurance policies 
protecting the loan issued by the bank, 
and the marine insurance when the 
grain was exported also issued by the 
bank. Thus it has occurred that many 
branch banks do a large and profitable 
business in insurance as well as in 
banking, and they have the advantage 
at the same time of knowing that their 
insurance is properly secured in re- 
sponsible companies. We have never, 
up to the time of the war and the 
t\me of the extended foreign interests 
of our own banks, been in a position 
to induce American underwriterg to en- 
ter these fields, because there have 
been no branch banks with whom they 
could affiliate except foreign branch 
banks. Now that the American banker 
is going into the foreign field he must 
take with him his American insurance 
companies, and the American company 
is not loath to enter this field if it can 
have with it its complement, the bank- 
ing institution. 


Prohibitive Rates 

Insurance furnished by competitors 
can be used to comb the profits out of 
any trade. It has recently been don 
in the present war emergency. Amer- 
ican companies having outstanding con- 
tracts with shippers to furnish ocean 
marine insurance found themselves de- 
prived of re-insurance facilities by the 
President’s proclamation forbidding 
such transactions with German com- 
panies. In the absence of suffcient 
American marine insurance the Get- 
Iman companies were strong enough to 
furnish needed competition for Amer- 
ican business against British companies. 
immediately this German competition 
was prohibited, American companies 
seeking cover for large lines had to 
rely upon British companies for re-in- 
surance. These at once quoted prohibi- 
tive rates, in one instance of which I 
was informed, as high as 10 per cent., 
where the contracts of American com- 
panies were pased on a rate of 2% pef 
cent. This was followed by an ad- 
vance of 10 per cent. on all Hnglish 


(Continued on page 15) 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


Of the People 
the Company By the People 
—--_ For the People 


The Daily Average of the Company's 
Business during 1916 was: 


701 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 
8,304 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 


$1,969,823 per day in New Insurance 
Issued, Revived and Increased. 


$376,827.40 per day in Payments to 
Policyholders and Addition to 
Reserve. 


$220,509.26 per day in Increase of 
Assets. 





JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 








Are You Permanently Established? 


Write for Territory 


Pennsylvania—Ohio—West Virginia 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 








We don’t contract with poor men. 
We give a new man our attention until he ‘is 


started. 


We make our men make good. 
Why don’t you work for us? 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 








A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, 


less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 


purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 


ests of all members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
3% reserve 











Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


Offers to men able to produce business first class territory, 
with direct contract providing liberal compensation. 


For particulars, address 


C. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies 
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AGENCY-COMPANY CONFERENCE 


If there be any practical method by 
which company representatives can 
meet with representatives of the Na- 


ticnal Association of Insurance Agents 
to discuss questions of mutual interest 
the 

have 
that the agents 
conference committee with greater en 
thusiasm they felt’ that 
the two questions upon which there is 


found. Companies 
the 


have appointed such a 


way should be 


not received announcement 


because have 


the greatest difference, viz.: multiple 
agencies and jumbo lines, cannot be 
solved by conference; that the com 


panies themselves have been unable to 
agreement limitation 
ot agencies, while the size of the line, 
they 
adjustment 


reach an about 


must have economic 


possible through 


believe, an 


not mere 
ccmpany-agency agreement. However, 
the National 
Insurance Agents believe that there are 
clouds the horizon 
which can be met by a closer co- 
operation of companies and 
which have nothing to do with internal 
what known 
questions, such 


leaders in Association of 


on of insurance 
best 
agents, 
are as 
the 
growing menace of State insurance and 


dissensions or 


purely trade as 
the extension of government insurance. 


Towards these problems insurance 
should present a solid front, and it is 
along this line that joint action is valu- 
able, even if it embraces only analysis 
and diagnosis. 
FRATERNAL RATES 

Resentment of fraternal associations 
stringent State regulation followed 
by criticism of insurance commissioners 
and letters appealing to the legislators 
to fight departmental rulings has called 
attention to the real weakness of these 
societies, which is their Many 
commissioners, particularly the newer 
believe that these 
adequate and it would surprise no one 


at 


rates. 


ones, rates are not 
if the entire subject ef society rates is 
brought to the of the 
missioners’ convention for action 
some kind, covering operations in every 
State in the Union. 


attention com- 


of 


TWO PLATTOON IN ELIZABETH 
The two plattoon system has been 
approved in Elizabeth, N. J., and will 
£0 into effect January 1, 


SUNSTROKE CASE 


Court of Appeals Affirms Judgment of 


Lower Court in F. & C. 
Case 
The Court of Appeals has affirmed 


the judgment of the Appellate Division 
which affirmed the judgment of the 
Supreme Court denying a new trial in 
the case of Gallagher vs. Fidelity & 
Casualty, a litigation over sunstroke. 
The Court of Appeals gave no written 
decision. In commenting therein the 
“Insurance Law Journal” says: 

This was a suit under an accident 
policy insuring against bodily injury 
irom accidental means, provided that 
sunstroke, suffered through accidental 
means, should be deemed bodily in- 
juries. The insured, aiter being ex- 
posed to the sun’s rays in the neces- 
sary conduct of his business, suffered 
“<unstroke,” which is defined as an 
inflammatory disease of the brain 
brought on by exposure to the too in- 
tense heat of the sun’s rays, or to over- 
heated air. The Appellate Division 
held that as the insured, while intend- 
ing to be in the sun did not intend to 
sunstroke, the sunstroke 


produce a 
which is an event 


was an “accident” 
that takes place without one’s fore- 
sight or expectation and hence was 
within the policy, being produced by 
“accidental means,” which are agencies 
that produce effects that are not their 
natural and probable consequences; 
the requirement that sunstroke ‘he pro- 
duced by accidental means not requir- 


ing an accident to precede the sun- 
stroke. 
It is to be regretted that the Court 


of Appeals decided this point without 
a written opinion. It will now be 
harder than ever for underwriters to 
know how to write a policy. It was the 
Company’s contention that the insur- 
ance clause really complied with the 
aoctrine laid down in the Schumacher 
case, the leading case in New York on 
that subject. As the law now stands 
on the question of sunstroke, the New 
York courts agree with those of Texas 
and Kentucky, whereas the United 
States Courts, Indiana, Georgia, Penn- 
sylvania and the English courts hold 
to the contrary. An excellent oppor- 
tunity to clarify the situation, we be- 
lieve, has been missed. The Court of 
Appeals could well have blazed the 
trail, that in future insurer and in- 
sured would know where they stand. 

The situation in respect of this case 
reminds us of the famous Philippine 
cecision on the question of whether 
the constitution followed the flag where 
all the judges of the Supreme Court 
were either for or against the conten- 
tion, but each and every one for a dif- 
ferent reason. 


“DICK” PERRY DEAD 
Brayton Perry, of Syracuse, a 
of Bowen, Perry & Forbes 
Syracuse agents, and popu- 
as “Dick” Perry, died in 
few days ago. His death 
uraemic poisoning, develop- 
Bright's disease. 


H. 
member 
Company, 
larly known 
that city a 
was from 
ing from 


BUILDING CODE FOR RAHWAY 
A new building code in prepara- 
tion for Rahway, N. J. 


is 


Charles E. Ferrie and Clarence L. 
Meachem were given a dinner Novem- 
ber 7 by officers and employes of the 
Syracuse branch of ‘the liability de- 
partment of the Travelers. Mr. Ferrie 
retired from that connection November 
15 to become assistant manager in the 
New York office. ‘He is succeeded by 
Mr. (Meachem, who comes from Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. The dinner was 
attended iby many persons connected 
with the company in various New York 
state towns. Mr. Ferrie was presented 
a handsome chime clock as a token of 
the esteem in which he is held up-State 
where he has a host of- friends. 














THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 








ROGER W. WIGHT 





Roger W. Wight, of the Queen's un- 


derwriting staff, has been made _ spe- 
cial agent of that company in the 
Western New York State field. This 
is the vacancy left by the death of 


Frank S. Tyler. Mr. Wight’s return to 
the field will be welcomed by agents 
as he made many friends among the 
locals during the six years he was a 
special agent. At that time (beginning 
with 1910) he was in the Eastern New 
York field, and at one time was treas- 
urer of the Albany Field Club. Mr: 
Wight’s experience has been unusually 
varied and valuable for a young man. 
At Boston Tech he took a marine en- 
gineering course. After his graduation 
he was engaged both in marine and 
civil engineering work for a_ time, 
among other activities being inspec- 
tion detail for the Government at the 
‘ath Iron Works and other places. 
His shipyard experience interested him 
£0 much in the subject that at one 
time he shipped on a (Mallory boat as 
an oiler. For a year he was an in- 
structor in the Pratt Institute, Brook- 
lyn. His first insurance experience 
was with the Continental as an out- 
side man in the inspection department 
and in the Brooklyn office. After three, 
vears with that company he joined the 
Queen’s forces, where he spent six 
years in the field, and a year and a 
half in the office. 

> 


* * 
‘Frank E. Jenkins, assistant secre- 
tary of the Underwriters’ Association 


and one of the 
with the rating 
country, has re- 
the underwriting 


of New York State, 
ablest man affiliated 
crganizations of this 
signed to go with 
department of the Queen. At this par- 
ticular time the demand for experts 
in the home offices is more general 
than it has been for years, and in Mr. 
Jenkins the Queen has secured a man 
whose record has been brilliant both 
in the field and in the association. Mr. 
Jenkins joined the Middle Department 
Inspection Bureau in 1898 after being 


graduated from the Staten Island 
Academy. It was not long before he 
attracted company attention, and his 


first special field work was with the 
Norwich Union. Later he entered the 
home office of the Rochester-German, 
later going into this work including 
Loth underwriting and field duties. It 
was in 1912 that he went with the 
Underwriters’ Association of New York 
State where he has been the right 


hand man of Ralph Potter. 
* + * 


Mrs. Maria Louise Ricker, of South 
3erwick, Maine, is a unique figure in 
fire insurance. She runs a fire insur- 
arce agency, representing the Hart- 








ford, Home and other companies. For 
forty-one years she has been in touch 
with insurance matters, first her hus 
band’s advisor and then carrying on 
his agency. J. H. Campbell, of Port 
land, Maine, special agent of the Hart- 
ford, tells the “Hartford Agent” some 
interesting facts about Mrs. Ricker and 
quotes her philosophy: 

“Mr. Ricker felt I should understand 
the insurance business and we worked 
together. For more than ten years 
before his death (which occurred in 
1905), he was so badly crippled with 
rheumatism that he could only hold a 
pen for the purpose of signing his 
name. He had been in the insurance 
business from young manhood and to 
give it up would have been a severe 
biow to him. We lost our only son in 
1887, so it seemed that I was called by 
necessity to help him keep his place 
smong the world’s busy workers. 

“In writing policies for him I learned 
tc like the business and as I became 
more familiar with the details it be- 
came rather a pleasure. I did not ex 
pect to continue the work after he 
passed from my sight, and so notified 
ihe two companies he represented, the 
Hartford of Hartford, Connecticut, and 
the Home of New York. When the 
change came, and representatives of 
both companies came to me urging me 
to act as their agent, I consented, 
and kept busily at work—happy to be 
#20 employed. 

“The Hartford’s business has doubled 
since my husband first became agent 
for it, and it must give its agents 
pleasure to see the position the Hart- 
ford holds among companies doing 
business throughout the country—a po 
sition gained by honorable, considerate 
treatment of all patrons. I take plea- 
sure in watching the company grow 
and in being able to say that during 
my nearly thirteen years of service 
as local agent, the Hartford has met 
but one loss in my territory and thaf 
was a twenty-five dollar one. 

“I think I am the oldest woman 
agent in Maine in point of service, 
perhaps in years, as it is more than 
three-quarters of a century since my 
eyes first opened on this busy world.” 

* a a 

Robert Lecky, Jr., agent in Rich- 
mond, Va., has met a situation in regard 
to the piling up of mail for soldiers in 
an ingenious fashion. It is thus de- 
scribed iby “Best’s Insurance News”: 

“Mr. (Lecky has performed a substan- 
tial service to the country ‘by devising 
and arranging for the printing in great 
quantities of envelopes so designed tha‘ 
mail addressed to soldiers at the vari- 
ous cantonments or abroad ‘will be cer- 
tain to reach them. Jt is said that al- 
ready nearly one million letters ad- 
dressed to soldiers have piled up be- 
cause of improper or incomplete ad- 
dresses. Mr. Lecky hopes tto arrange to 
have small packages of envelopes placed 
on sale at five cents per package in 
drug stores, five-and-ten-cent stores and 
similar places throughout the country. 
The importanice of seeing to it that mail 
intended for these young men so sud 
denly taken ‘away from their friends and 
relatives and set down in a totally un 
accustomed and difficult environment 
reaches them promptilly is so obvious 
that the value of Mr. Lecky’s patriotic 
idea is at once apparent.” 

* * + 

The William N. Compton genera! 
agency of the John Hancock Mutua! 
Life in New York displays a service 
flag with three stars. From its ranks 
have gone Captain A. W. Taves, chie! 
medical director of the New York of 
fice, connected with the Medical Re 
serve Corps, at Fort Benjamin Harri 
son; First Lieutenant S. A. Smith, 
Battalion Adjutant, 165th Regiment; 
and Lieutenant M. R. Monsarrat, U. S. 
Army, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
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Action Deferred 
on Constitution 


QUESTION GOES TO COMMITTEE 


Underwriters’ Association of Middle 
Department Holds Long Session— 
Meeting Well Attended 


Special to The Eastern Underwriter. 
Nov. 14, 1917.—After 


a session lasting until nearly six o’clock 


Philadelphia, Pa., 


the Philadelphia Association found it- 
self unable to agree upon the under; 
writers agency question, and as a re- 
sult the new constitution and by-laws 
were not adopted. The whole ques- 
tion has peen referred to a committee 
of nine which will report at an early 
date, 

The meeting today was unusually 
well attended. Those who attended 
the meeting knew that the eyes of in- 
surance men everywhere were upou 
them, wondering if they would decide 
that an annex is a company and there- 
fore entitled to a vote as a company. 

At the last meeting it was thought 
the issue really had been decided, but 
there was a misunderstanding and on 
vote was put over until today with the 
result as already mentioned. 

The Chairman of the executive com- 
mittee will appoint the committee of 
nine. J. G. Crowell, secretary, the 
Pennsylvania, was elected to unexpired 
term of executive committee. 

New members elected are Charles T. 
Evans, Alex W. Wister, Jr., and J. B. 
Allen. 


RUSH ADDRESS POSTPONED 





Insurance Society of New York Will 
Present Government War Motion 
Pictures Instead 
The address on marine insurance 
which was to have been delivered on 
November 27 by Benjamin Rush, pres- 
ident of the Insurance Company of 
North America, to the Insurance So- 
ciety of New York has been postponed 
fer a month at Mr. Rush’s request. 
Instead, the Insurance Society will 
present on that date the motion pic- 
tures taken by the Government show- 
ing camp construction activities, troop 
training and various war preparations. 


Non-Partisan League 
Faces Bankruptcy 


CREATED TO STIFLE COMPANIES 
Officials Ask Exemption From $76,000 
Liabilities, Claiming $400 
of Assets 





Members of the Insurance Federation 
who have followed the activities of. the 
National Non/Partisan League, formerly 
known ‘as the Farmers’ Non-Partisan 
League, an organization designed among 
other things to talk over’ and operate 
the insurance companies, and which 
has spread its propaganda throughout 
the Western and Pacific Coast States, 
will doubtless be interested in the fol- 
lowing: 

“Bismarck, N. D., Oct. 26.—A. C. 
Townley, president of the National 
Non-Partisan League, and his brother, 
C. H. Townley, appeared before H. F. 
O’Hare, referee in bankruptcy, here 
today and asked exemption from liabil- 
ities amounting to $76,000, alleging 
that their assets are only slightly in 
excess of $400. 

“A. C. Townley declared that he and 
his brother had entered into obliga- 
tions when farming in North Dakota 
end a crop failure had put them in 
their present financial condition. He 
stated that his income from the Non- 
Partisan League amounted to $200 per 
month and that he received $100 per 
month from co-partnership in the non- 
partisan publications.” 


DENY RE-INSURANCE RUMOR 

There was a persistent rumor on 
William Street this week that one of 
the largest marine agencies had ef- 
fected a contract with a British com- 
pany which is entered in the United 
States for casualty business only by 
which the company was to re-insure 
throurh its head office a fixed propor- 
tion of all marine, inland marine and 
automobile business written by the 
agency in the United States. This ru- 
mor was denied by both the agency 
and by the United States manager of 
the oumgeny. 


MALLALIEU AND DOYLE TALK 

W. E. Mallalieu and C. J. Doyle, of 
the National Board, made addresses 
this week at the Fire Marshals’ Con- 
vention in New Orleans. 


The “Journal of Commerce” an- 
nounced yesterday that the Christiana 
General would enter the United States 
shortly with J. M. Wennstrom as 
United States manager 
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THE AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


Cash Capital ° ° . ° $1,000,000.00 
Assets Ps ae te 2,748,832.19 | 
Liabilities (Except Capital) ° . 1,039,977.81 | 
Surplus to Policyholders ° ° 1,708,854.38 | 
| 
AFFILIATED WITH | 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 
| 
| 
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LEWIS & GENDAR, 


New York City Agents 


Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 
Telephones: John 63-64-65 ONE LIBERYY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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BROKERS ACTIVITIES 





AIRCRAFT INSURANCE 


Counteracts Injury to British Morale 
After Zeppelin Raids Have 
Been Made 





Major Francis R. Stoddart, Jr., Sec- 
ond Deputy Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, New York State, who returned 
from Europe recently where he made a 
study of aircraft defense for the War 
Department, recently told friends that 
the insurance carried against war risks 
did a great deal to counteract the ef- 
fects of the raiding on the morale of 
the British people. He talked to a 
number of war-raid victims, all of whom 
informed him with considerable pleas- 
ure that as their property losses had 
been covered by insurance they were 
not worried a bit by the raids. 

Government insurance against war 
raids is written as low as two shillings 
for £250. The private companies are 
also making very low rates, no charge 
being made for double indemnity bene- 
fits. The aircraft advertisements of 
the private companies are not only 
artistic but unusually effective. A com- 
plete set of these ads was brought back 
by the deputy superintendent and will 
be incorporated, no doubt, in his re- 
port to the War Department. 

. * * 


Big Line for Curtin & Brockie 
The office of Curtin & Brockie, Phila- 
delphia, have captured the immense 
line of the American Stores Co., head- 
quarters in Philadelphia. 
+ . * 


Huff, Dreyer & Co. Move 
The brokerage firm of Huff, Dryer 
& Co., moved this week from 84 Wil- 
liam Street to 91 William Street. 
*¢ @ 
Quinn Re-Elected 
William F. Quinn, of Quinn & Quinn, 
New York brokers, was one of the 
few Republican aldermen to be re- 
elected in New York City. 
* a * 
Cc. C. N. Y. Policy 
Liability and compensation policies 
covering alterations in the stadium of 
the City College of New York were 
issued by the companies this week. 
The policies protect three interests, 
the contractor, Adolph Lewisohn; the 
donor, and the City College of New 
York, the owner. 
s cs . 
Brewster Loss Department 


George W. Johnston, formerly ad- 
juster for the local department of the 
General Accident, heads the new de- 
partment of J. N. S. Brewster & Co., 
which will handle the adjustment of 
casualty losses in this territory for 
cutside companies other than those 
represented in the Brewster office. 

e * * 
California Brokers’ Licenses 

Whether a license granted to an in- 
surance broker by the State gives the 
holder the right to call upon fire in- 
rurance companies licensed in the State 
to accept his business irrespective of 
his affiliation with the Insurance Bro- 
kers’ Exchange of San Francisco, has 
been up for discussion since the new 
brokers’ license law went into effect 
July 27th. 

* * + 
Belongings of interned Sailors 

Hagedorn & Co. this week offered to 
the companies a line covering the per- 
sonal belongings of the interned saii- 
ors from the seized German ships. 
Underwriters generally took the atti- 
tude that the writing of this business 
would be giving aid and comfort to the 
enemy. Hagedorn & Co., who place 





B. M. CROSTHWAITE & CO. 


Fire and Automobile Insurance Specialists 


Lines Bound Anywhere in New York State 
105 William Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Telephones 2404-5-6-1758-1090 John 
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ne py te CLARENCE A. KROUSE & CO. | S47 BF&CTON 
LOCAL AaNp GENERAL AGENTS 
ALL LINES 325 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. ALL LINES 





PENNSYLVANIA NEW JERSEY 








307 FOURTH AVENUE 





LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





the North German Lloyd risk, displayed 
an opinion written by a prominent at- 
torney to the effect that the accept- 
ance of this business would not violate 
the Espionage Act. 


Non-Boarders Get Schools 
Stanley B. Kirk, of Mt. Vernon, N. 
Y., is credited with having placed all 
the schools there in non-board com- 
paiies. 
a + . 


More Postage Asked For 

An emergency vote is being taken 
among members of the Suburban Fire 
Insurance Exchange on the question 
of amending the Agreement to provide 
that charges for postage shall be limit- 
ei to nine cents per policy instead of 
six as heretofore. The executive com 
rmaittee has recommended the increase 
vut cannot dispose of the matter be- 
cause any change {in the Agreement 
must be by vote of the entire member- 
ship. An effort is being made to ar- 
1ange this matter before the November 
accounts’ current are due to be ren- 
dered. 


* * + 


Capitalize Increased Values 


One of the large brokerage firms re- 
cently adopted the expedient of advis- 
ing all assurede whose policies were re- 
newing that the greatly increased prices 
of materials made it desirable for them 
to secure additional insurance to pro- 
tect their property in event of being 
forced to rebuild. This house reports 
that as a result 70 per cent. of its cli- 
ents have increased their lines any- 
‘where from 20 to 40 per cent. and many 
other brokers are now advising their 
assureds similarly. 


American Eagle in Marine 


The American Eagle Fire Insurance 
‘Co. has appointed O. G. Orr & Co. 
marine managers of the Company. O. 
G. Orr & Co. will now act as marine 
managers for the Continental, Fidelity- 
Phenix, American Eagle and Firemen’s 
Fund. The American Eagle appoint- 
ment is expected to take effect in the 
immediate future. 





SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


103-5 William Street GENERAL AGENTS New York, N. Y. 
DUBUQUE FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business Phone: John 2312 








Rossia Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 








REINSURANCE 
THE YORKSHIRE "3? 4%. BRE 


. ESTABLISHED 1824 
The “Yorkshire” is the Oldest and Strongest of the English Fire Companies not 
heretofore represented in the United States 
U. S. BRANCH 


Frank & Du Bois, United States Managers Ernest B. Boyd, Underwriting Manager 
Harry F. Wanvig, — o —— Frank B. partie, Supt. of Agencies 


ALDEN — NEW YORK 
New York Life Insurance ane eo Co., . Trustee, No. 52 Wall St., New York 
DEPARTMENTS—METROPOLITAN, Willard S. Brown & Co., Managers, New York, 
N. Y.; CAROLINA-VIRGINIA, Harry R. Bush, Manager, Greensboro, N. C.; 

SOUTHBPASTERN, Dargan & Turner, Managers, Atlanta Ga.; ; LOUISIANA and 
ong cag Jas. B. Ross, Manager, New Orleans, La.; PACIFIC COAST 

Jas. Johnston, Manager, McClure Kelly and McKee Sherrard, Assistant Man- 
a ‘San Francisco, Cal. 








WALTER F. ERRICKSON 
38-40 Clinton St., Newark, N. J. 95 William St., New York 


Representing 
THE GERMANIA FIRE INS. CO. 
For Automobiles 
Special facilities for out-of-town business. 








WILLIAM C. SCHEIDE & CO., Inc. 
. HARTFORD, CONN. 
Re-Insurance in All Branches 











——— 


ARTHUR C. SWINTON 


1 Liberty Street GENERAL AGENT New York City 


FIRST NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Washington, D 
New York Suburban and New Jersey 


Exceptional Reinsurance Facilities Local Agents’ Interests Protected 



















F. H. ~apaieeens Pres. 


ORGANIZED 1848 W. E. HAINES, Secy. 


< Ohio’s Oldest and Strongest Company 


Net Surplus Over $1,293,741.00 
AN AGENTS COMPANY 


E. K. SCHULTZ & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


GENERAL AGENT 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York 
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Glove Loss Now 


Being Tried Up-State 


ECHO OF BACHNER-HALL FIRE 








Cardoza & Nathan Examining Wit- 
nesses—Proofs of Loss Questioned 
as Exorbitant 





Gloversville and Johnstown, N. Y., 
newspapers are carrying columns about 
the loss of the Bachner-Hall Company 
—glove fire—which is now being tried. 
The case at the start was handled by 
the General Adjustment Bureau’s branch 
office; later, after several meetings, 
the loss was turned over to a com- 
panies’ committee in New York, headed 
by the late A. R. Hosford of the Royal. 
The counsel for the companies is the 
law firm of Cardoza & Nathan, Mr. 
Cardoza, Jr., being at the trial. 


Peculiar Features of Loss 

The facts in the case are familiar 
tc’ most of the offices on the Street, 
the principal defense being that all 
the property claimed in the proofs of 
loss was not in the building at the 
time of the fire. The testimony the 
pest few days has been relative to 
cause of the fire, amount of stock on 
hand, amount claimed to have been on 
rand, ete. 

There has already been a grand jury 
investigation in connection with this 
‘oss, a man named Goodheim having 
teen later convicted by the Grand 
Jury. 


NEWARK PREMIUMS 
Leading Companies For First Six 
Months of 1917 From Salvage 
Corps Returns 








Newark premium returns (salvage 
corps returns) for the first six months 
o? 1917, show the following leaders: 


BOUHR 60.068 bic css IG swe edastye $14,124 
American of Newark .......... 37,889 
CE ie dincciinncsawews vanes 23,827 
Commercial Union ...........- 9,140 
rrr rere ray oe 21,644 
German-American ...........e0- 28,311 
Globe & Rutgers ......cccccees 20,258 
Ce DE iccnsecawinanscawes 14,600 
| rT te ir 29,379 
BONN ap civebecddnsen sss bend eee 37,701 
ee eS eee ree 58,268 
PE ccd ctwecsandsasnnweva 19,592 
PE, vavqsvdnentecanewn sues 16,677 
POPC CRE CC TE TCT OE TT 27,754 
DE divgschactscesedenedes es 27,537 
OO err ret Te 23,958 
ere ge rt 28,984 
PE axes paw wtemeeemes we 34,598 





GET CONTINENTAL MEDALS 





Seven More Agents in this State Who 
Have Had That Company 
25 years 
The following New York State agents 
of the Continental have been awarded 
25-year long-service gold medals: 


Frank Gass, Unionport, N. Y. 
Sidney B. Hickox, Unionport, N. Y. 
W. J. H. Parker, Moravia, N. Y. 
Rachel W. Williams, Clinton, N. Y. 
Robert Earl, Herkimer, N. Y. 
Walter L. Race, Waterville, N. Y. 
Mason G. Perry, Canastota, N. Y. 





F. H. OSBORN IN CHARGE 

Following the resignation of Wade 
Robinson from O. G. Orr & Co., F. H. 
Osborn, who has been a partner in the 
agency since its formation, has taken 
charge of the underwriting. C. T. 
Throckmorton, who has been with 
Platt & Farnum for several years, will 
join the staff of the Orr agency on 
November 26 in an underwriting capa- 
city. 





Bernard Gavin, of Haely & Gavin, in- 
surance agents at Olean, New York, is 
Now in the national army. 


L. & L. SCHEDULE 
Eastern Union Committee Reports at 
Meeting This Week on Rating 
System 





The Eastern Union held its annual 
meeting yesterday. One of the inter- 
esting reports read was that dealing 
with the Larter & Lemmon rating 
schedule, which has been completed af- 
ter four years of work by A. E. Larter 
and W. S. Lemmon. Although there 
were many valuable features about 
this system it is understood that the 
committee did not find the improve- 
ments over existing schedules _suffi- 
cient in its estimation to endorse it. 
This was forecasted by the adoption 
some weeks ago of the Dean Schedule 
in New England, after this Western 
rating system had been tried out there 
along with the L. & L. schedule. 

The Dean tests in New England were 
made under the supervision of E. C. 
Smith, of the Western Actuarial Bu- 
reau of Chicago. Mr. Smith has been 
engaged to superintend the application 
of the Dean Schedule in New England. 





NEW YORK RATE INVESTIGATION 





Companies’ Committee Making Progress 
in Obtaining Data for Superin- 
tendent of Insurance 





The companies’ committee of six 
which is co-operating with Superin- 
tendent Phillips in the furnishing of 
data to guide the superintendent in his 
investigation of fire insurance rates in 
this State is making progress. There 
has been some modification in the re- 
quest for information sent to the com- 
panies by the superintendent in a 
circular on August 24. As will be 
recalled the data wanted by the su- 
perintendent covering ten years was 
regarded as impossible to furnish be- 
cause of lack of clerical service and 
other reasons and a compromfsd “Was 
reached. 

Service of the Actuarial Bureau of 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers has been invoked. New York 
City losses were reported to this Bureau 
and through the Bureau will be fur- 
nished to the Committee. 





BROOKLYN PENALTY REMOVED 





New York Fire Insurance Exchange At 
Meeting Acts On Charge for In- 
sufficient Water Supply 





The New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change at its meeting on Wednesday 
acted on the recommendation of the ex- 
ecutive committee in removing the 10 
and 15 per cent. charges which had 
been placed on Brooklyn and Long Is- 
land risks in 1914 because of insuffi- 
cient water supply. The report of the 
committee stated that the water supply 
of ‘Brooklyn had been brought up to 
standard. 

The other business transacted at the 
meeting was routine. It included dis- 
cussion of the war insurance situation 
with respect to rates but no action was 
taken thereon. 





APPOINT F. C. HATFIELD 
New Special Agent of Phoenix With 
Headquarters at No. 1 
Liberty Street 





Frank C. Hatfield entered upon his 
new duties last Monday as special 
agent for the Phoenix of Hartford, 
with headquarters at 1 Liberty Street, 
New York. He succeeds H. E. Gris- 
wold, now vice-president of the Mer- 
chants Fire. Mr. Hatfield is an East- 
ern man who has won for himself a 
reputation for doing excellent work in 
the Southwest. He was State agent 
for the Phoenix and the Connecticut 
in Arkansas and was for eleven years 
with Trezevant & Cochran in Dallas. 


NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT 


HUMBOLDT FIRE OF PA. TEUTONIA FIRE OF PA. 
GEORGIA HOME OF GA. 


CAPITAL FIRE OF N. H. 
PERCY B. DUTTON, Manager, ROCHESTER 








National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January 1, 1917, to New York Insurance Department 


LIABILITIES 
Comtesse BON, BEE Gis cccccnccenesascvecdercavessesesecveased 
Funds Reserve to Meet All Liabilities, Re-Insurance Re- 
COUT O, BE GBs c ci sccctccccovessescccccuccovcesosccces 9,912,715.84 

Unsettled Losses and Other Claims...............cccceeeceeees 1, 

Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities..............cesesees 3,743,747.60 

Total assets January 1, 1917............ $17,534,861.76 
H. A. Smith, President F. D Layton, Ass’t Sec’y F. B. Seymour, Treas. 
G. H. Tryon, Secretary S. 1. Maxwell, Ass’t Sec’y C. B. Roulet, Gen. Agt. 


SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS, - = $5,743,747.60 

















LINES SOLICITED AND BOUND THROUGHOUT UNITED STATES 
AND CUBA 


E. F. FLINDELL 
INSURANCE 


1 LIBERTY STREET Telephone John 2612 


LOCAL OFFICES 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
153 Remsen St. 





NEW YORK 


NEWARK, N. J. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
St 9-15 Clinton St. 


1 Montgomery St. 




















Tel. 216 Montgomery Tel. 2504 Main Tel. 614 Mulberry 
‘ 64th Annual Statement 

BIND nc5ssccctsasecsesscctsmeaseed $5,036,003.01 
TAGES  ccoccccccccccocsccesoosss 2,296,861.95 
. a egaeee aeneaes: eacecoseennces payee 

onflagration Surplus ............ 250,000. 
of Wetertoron. TY. Suaptes to Policyholders ......... 2,739,141.06 
F. F.. BUELL, Troy, N..Y., Special Agent.:....... NEW YORK STATE 


E. J. PARMELEE, Syracuse, N. Y., Special Agent.. NEW YORK STATE 
GEORGE SHAW, 116 Milk St., Boston, Special Agent.. NEW ENGLAND 
F. L. GILPIN, JR., 434 Walnut St., Phila., Special Agent. MIDDLE DEPT. 





: i — 


NORD - DEUTSCHE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
123 William Street 
New York 


J. H. Lenehan, Manager 


SS QTL UUUUUATASELUUEUEREE LETTE 
THULERESUOEEEGECEEEEEEOOEEEOEEE 








THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE ay INDEMNITY 
COMPANY COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


WRITE THE GREATEST VOLUME OF 
GUARANTEED LOW COST LIFE INSURANCE 
AND 
CASUALTY INSURANCE 


THE OPPORTUNITY TO SUPPLY THESE INSURANCE 
NEEDS GUARANTEES AGENTS THE BROADEST 
FIELD AND THE LARGEST INCOME. 
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Folsom President 
of State Association 


SPECIAL AGENT OF SPRINGFIELD 
No Successor to Jenkins Named Yet— 
Columbian National’s Resignation 
Received 

Charles R. Folsom, special agent of 
the Springfield Fire & Marine, was 
elected president of the Underwriters’ 
Association of New York State at its 
annual meeting in Syracuse this week. 
He began his insurance experience in 
1896 as special agent for the Penn Mu- 
tual Insurance Company in Wisconsin. 
Ir 1898 he went with the Northwestern 
National in the Northwestern Under- 
writers’ Agency Department, traveling 
in the Middle West until 1904 when he 
was transferred to Eastern territory. 
In 1908 he went with the Phenix of 
Brooklyn as special agent in Central 
New York. In 1911 he took the field 
in up-State territory for the Springfield. 

Alex J. Bates, New York Underwrit 
ers’ Agency, was elected first vice- 
president; W. R. Somerville, London 
and Lancashire, second vice-president. 
George &. Congdon, Fire Association, 
was elected chairman of executive 
committee. 

Want Good Man for Assistant Secretary 

No successor to Fred E. Jenkins was 
announced. The association will pro- 
ceed carefully in the selection of its 
new assistant secretary as Mr. Jenkins 
set a splendid standard for this import- 
ant office. : 

The resignation of the Columbian Na- 
tional was received. 

A number of speeches were made in 
eulogy of the late special agent of the 
Queen, Mr. Tyler, who had traveled the 
New York State field for years and 
was held in high regard. Appropriate 
memorial resolutions were passed, 
THEFT RECOMMENDATIONS MADE 
National Automobile Underwriters’ Con- 

ference Preparing for Important 

Annual Meeting 

The sub-committee of the executive 
committee of the National Automobile 
Underwriters’ Conference hag made 
tentative recommendations with  re- 
spect to theft rates and form revision. 
Ktecommendations regarding manufac: 
turers’ and dealers’ rates and forms 
ond insurance of “fleets” will be taken 
up today (Friday) and recommenda 
tions formulated by special committees. 

The theft problem is to sufficiently 
protect the companies by a curtailment 
in cover and increase in rate, and at 
the same time provide a_ contract 
Which will be attractive to a sufficient 


‘rumber of owners. Theft experience 


has been under close’ consideration 
now for a week. The high priced cars 
are found to be rated about right, but 
cheaper cars, especially Fords, are 
much underrated. The annual meeting 
of the conference will be held Novem- 
ber 23 in New York. 


BLISH AND PATTEN HERE 


Jones, Launt & Barrett, Inc., Appoint- 
ments for New York Office 
Announced 
Jones, Launt & Barrett, Inc., of 
Philadelphia, this week opened a New 
York office at 95 William Streét. This 
agency represents a number of fire 
and casualty companies, including the 
Capital Fire, of California, for general 

territory. 

The metropolitan office will be in 
charge of Ivan A. A. Blish, who is 
treasurer of the agency. Maurice B. 
Patten, who was in the underwriting 
department of the Reliance Fire for 
five years and was also with the C. A. 
Krouse agency for five years, will be 
in charge of the underwriting in this 
office. He has been with Jones, Launt 

Barrett, Inc., since the agency was 
formed, 


STILL AFTER ORGANIZER 





New Position in National Association 
of Insurance Agents. not 
Filled Yet 

The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents is considering a number 
c{ applications for the position of or- 
ganizer, which, as heretofore printed 
in The Eastern Underwriter, is to be 
filled as soon as the’ suitable man is 
found. The association correctly be- 
lieves that there are hundreds of local 
agents who would join if the associa- 
tlon advantages were placed before 
them in an effective manner. There 
are many agents who are not familiar 
with the association and what it has 
accomplished, despite the fact that it 
is nearly a quarter of a century old. 
lt: has been a physical impossibility 
tc reach them all, but with a traveling 
organizer information about the asso- 
ciation can be carried everywhere. 
Naturally, the association is moving 
deliberately in order that the best man 
for the post can be chosen, A good 
salary and more if he makes good is 
‘promised. 


ISSUES OGDENSBURG MAPS 

The Underwriters’ Map Association 
this week issued complete maps of Og- 
densburg, N. Y. The township is cov- 
ered by 90 cards which are contained 
in a new. loose-leaf device for those 
offices not having adaptable cabinets. 

Henry A. Morison, manager of the 
Underwriters’ Map Association, also an- 
nounced this week that the increased 
activities had necessitated taking the 
second as well as the seventh floor of 
229 Fulton Street. 


PAPER FOR SPECIALS 

The Insurance Company of North 
America intends to issue a paper called 
“Town Crier,” for special agents, fea- 
turing educational articles and under- 
writing discussions. 

Later a paper for agents will be is- 
sued from time to time. 





BLOOMFIELD LAUNT MARRIES 

Bloomfield Launt, president-of Jones, 
Launt and Barrett, Inc., 411-13 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, was married on 
November 9 at noon in New York City, 
to Miss Margaret Gilbert of Baltimore. 





COM. LA MONTE RESIGNS 
George M. LaMonte, Commissioner 
of Banking and Insurance for New 
Jersey, has resigned to take effect De- 
cember 1, and Governor Edge has 
appointed Frank H. Smith of Plain- 


field, N. J., as his successor. 


Fire Starts Cancelations 

(Continued from page 1) 
and warehouses have frequently refused 
special agents and other company re- 
presentatives the privilege of inspecting 
the plants no matter how ‘well identi- 
fied they may have been. Agents say 
brokers are largely responsible for this 
condition in having issued instructions 
that no insurance man be permitted to 
ge through the plant unless given a 
card by the broker and then having 
failed to provide cards. 


Cold Shoulders To Inspectors 


One company man told The Eastern 
Underwriter that in all instances where 
his special ‘had been refused inspection 
rights he had immediately cancelled his 
binder, taken it for granted that they 
had reasons ‘other than protection from 
alien enemies for not wanting the fac- 
tory inspected by representatives of the 
fire insurance companies. This man 
stated that his company would ‘be will- 
ing to subscribe to the inspection ser- 
vice of any bureau which could give the 
desired information promptly and up- 
to-date and suggested that it might be 
possible for the New York Board to 
extend its service more generally in 
this regard to shore line and local risks 
in the vicinity of ‘New York. 
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“*The Leading Fire Insurance Company in America’’ 
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WM. B. CLARK, Pre 
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ARTNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


Aetna Fire Underwriters Agency 


of Aetna Insurance Co. 


Application For Agencies Invited 











[of Liverpool, England] 





| THE LEADING FIRE COMPANY 
OF THE WORLD 





THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 


E. S. an Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 
H .nover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents 
Metropolitan District 
too WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 








WESTERN 


ASSURANCE CO. 
OF TORONTO, CANADA 


(Fire, Tornado, Ocean Marine 
and Inland Marine Insurance) 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
January 1, 1917 
ee «+ $3,329,177.74 
Surplus in United States...... 1,478,531.90 

Total Losses Paid in United 
States From 1874 to 1916, 
ae - 41,657,814.31 
W. R. BROCK, President 
W. B. MEIKLE. Vice-Pres. & Gen. Man. 


“STRONG AS THE STRONGEST”’ 


The Northern Assurance Co. 
(LTD., OF LONDON) 


Organized 1836 
Entered United States 1876 
Losses Paid - - - $105,000,000 
Losses Paid in U.S. - $38,000,000 


Eastern and Southern Departments 


55 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 














Cash Capital ........ 


NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


Net Surplus .......... 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHG ERS... .$3,699,322.25 


Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 


January 1, 1917 
PerrrettTe 


veces e 6 $2,449,322.25 


DANIEL H. DUNHAM, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 


A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary 
J. K. MELDRUM, Assistant Secretary 








1853 Sixty-Fourth Year 1917 


FARMERS’ 
Fire Insurance 
Company 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 





Assets (Dec. 31, 


POPES sawewenced $1,116,968.00 
Net Surplus (Dec. 
Fs. TOMES 20s S60 514,025.00 





W. H. MILLER, President 
A. S. McCONKEY, Sec. and Treas. 





The Gamewell Fire Alarm 
Telegraph Co. 


Fire Alarm and Police Telegraphs 
for Municipal and Private Plants 


OVER 1500 PLANTS IN ACTUAL 
SERVICE 


GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, M..SS. 


AGENCIES 
5708 Grand Central Terminal, New York 
448 John Hancock Building, Boston, Mass. 
1216 Lytton Building, Chicago, IIl 
335 Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
915 Postal Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
Central Building, Seattle, Wash 
tica Fire Alarm Telegraph Co., 
Utica, N. Y. 
Northern Electric Company Limited, 
Montreal, Canada. 
General Fire Appliances Co., Ltd., 
Ticnetens, South Africa 
Colonial Trading Co., Ancon; 
Canal Zone, Panama 
F. P. Danforth, 1060 Calle Rioja, ; 
Rosario de Santa Fe. Argentine Republic 
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. . co anies, 217 ice con e> 
Relation of Insurance to Banking and collected premiums of $294242.206, less 
the $12,000,000 concealed under the 


Shipping in World’s Trade After War 


hull insurance written in London. When 
the American Association of Marine 
Underwriters proposed that the same 
advance be made on American hulls 
written in New York and London mar- 
kets (to compensate in part for the 
greatly increased cost of repairs) the 
London Board of Control declined on 
the ground that it was “inexpedient.” 
Yet at the same time American ship- 
owners could, it was credibly stated, 
get lower rates on hulls by going direct 
to British offices in London than they 
cculd get from those same companies 
through their American branches. The 
result was that considerable hull busi- 
ress was transferred to London at a 
loss to American offices and interests. 
This was done at a time when the ship- 
jing involved was rendering important 
service to Great Britain and her Allies, 
ard so indicated the undeviating busi- 
ness purpose to prevent the growth of 
marine insurance in the United States. 


Power of Insurance for National 
Protection 

These instances of control against our 
interests could not have been carried 
through but for the fact that Great 
Britain possessed the banking and ship- 
ping facilities that rendered the use 
of her insurance not only desirable but 
profitable. Without the use of all three 
the use of one may be had only at 
rates just less than prohibitory, if not 
entirely so. I am not criticizing the 
british companies for controlling the 
tasiness, but quote the fact in illustra- 
ton of the power of insurance for na- 
tional protection wherever it can be 
exercised—both in peace and war. 

There are no available statistics of 
ovean marine insurance. The great bulk 
o: it has been written by British stock 
companies and by individual under- 
writers at Lloyds, London. There the 
details of such operations are trade se- 
crets, reports, if any, being made in 
confidence subject to test by a com- 
mittee of the Board of Trade and by 
audit of Lloyds. Thus their volume is 
a business secret in the keeping of 
business committees, and combined 
trade balances only are made public. 
For similar reasons there is an absence 
of analytical reports of the insurance 
cf most other nationals. In the United 
States comprehensive statistics are kept 
by most classes of the business tran- 
sacted in this country. But even here 
the inland marine transactions are com- 
bined with the ocean marine, so there 
are no specific returns of the latter. 
In the United States for the past three 
calendar years the combined inland and 
ocean marine premiums were reported 
2s follows: 


TOBE civcccccascccssccccensoseseees $32,114,926 
TOES ccccscrcnccccccveveescesscncee 47,418,071 
TFB. cccvcdcevewtecccrcccesscnccees 70,663,999 


NOTE—These figures apply only to business 
written and reported to New York. Marine 
underwriters estimate a volume of premiums 
equal to one-third of those reported as being 
written abroad on American business by Brit- 
ish and other foreign companies and Lloyds 
admitted to do business here, but making no 
reports of the same here and thus avoiding 
taxation. The law cannot reach out and re- 


quire compliance in Europe. With that esti- 
mate addition the approximate actual figures 
would be for 1914 about $43,000,000, for 1915 


about $63,000,000, and for 1916 about $94,000,000. 
Analysis of Premiums 
These increases represent the in- 
creased values and rates of American 
business carried during the war. An 
analysis of the premiums reported and 
unreported ‘distributes them as follows: 
1914 
Reported Unreported 
23 American companies ...$18,974,216 
19 British companies 8,808,245 $9,634,478 
13 other foreign companies 4,332,465 1,070,497 
$10,704,975 


55 c. ewe $32,114,926 
1915 
; Increase % 
23 American Co.’s,.... 48 $28,071,557 
19 British Co.’s........ 45 12,851,204 





$14,225,421 





(Continued from page 9) 


13 other foreign Co.’s 50 6,495,310 1,580,602 
55 OEE \sscnncssyensones $47,418,071 $15,806,023 
1916 
Increase % 

23 American Co.’s..... 47. $41,208,085 
19 British ‘Co.’s........ 38 17,712,774 $21,199,200 
13 other foreign Co.’s 82 11,743,140 2,355,466 


55 WHEE © nésecaiaccavoned $70,663,999 $23,554,666 


When the amount (one-third) of un- 
reported business written by foreign 
companies is considered it will be seen 
that the premium increase of British 
companies was far greater than all the 
others. 


American Companies Write Half the 
U. S. Marine Business 


It will be noted by casual analysis 
of these figures that American com- 
panies write a iittle more than half the 
United States marine ‘business and, 
when the unreported writings are con’ 
sidered, less than half. This has been 
due to the lack of American bottoms 
and lack of prestige of American in- 
surance connections abroad. There is 
more than this to be considered, how- 
ever. A considerable share of the 
ocean marine premiums written and re- 
ported by American companies comes 
from the re-insurance of excess lines 
written by British companies abroad on 
great tonnages carried in one vessel. 
It would be quite fair to assume, there- 
fore, that only one-third of reported 
American business is written by Amer- 
ican companies—a share wholly inade- 
quate under any sound theory of fi- 
rancing American business. 

In a tentative way, in the absence 
of specific .statistics, and considering 
rormal apparent tonnages as a basis. | 
co not hesitate to estimate the ocean 
marine premiums of the world at be- 
tween $250,000,000 and $300,000,000 a 
year. With the establishment of a 
sufficient merchant shipping to carry 
our share of the world’s trade and the 
expansion of banking facilities to sup- 
port it, there is little reason to doubt 
that American insurance can divide 
two-thirds of the premiums with Great 
Britain. In other words, an annual pre- 
mium of something like $100,000,000 or 
more—an increase to that sum from 
pre-war normal receipts of some $18,- 
060,000 to $25,000,000 by American com- 
panies—is to be expected as the Amer- 
ican goal in a reasonable time, say 
three or five years, provided the bank- 
ing and shipping faciities are supplied 
to create and maintain the trade. The 
sooner these three factors are suppiied 
the better it will be for them and for 
the future commercial strength of the 
country. The present activity in build- 
ing ships; in organizing and training 
the national army; the demand on the 
United States for supplies that other 
countries need—all these are creating 
an atmosphere of national inspiration 
and pride which can and should be en- 
couraged and made permanent for the 
realization of American industrial, com- 
mercial and political supremacy. Some 
cne nation must always be dominantly 
the arbiter of international require- 
ments, as Great Britain has been for 
more than a hundred years. It is sug- 
gested that now is the time for the 
United States to begin to forge to the 
front—a time when, through no fault 
cf ours, the way has peen opened wide 
to the active brain, the strong heart 
and the powerful resources of the young 
nation. 


U. S. The Largest and Richest Fire 
Insurance Field 


As far as ocean insurance ig con- 
cerned there is already a large premi- 
um income secured to the proper or- 
genization when made. 

But this is not all. This is only the 
Lroposition as it applies to the oppor- 
tunities in marine insurance, in which 


large profits have always been made 
«fter allowing for the years of depres- 
sion. By proper organization there is 
fiso a great opportunity in the ex- 
pansion of fire insurance already creat- 
ed with profitable returns, having en- 
dowments of capital and asset securi- 
ties already established which will serve 
at once to strengthen banking and ship- 
ping facilities. 

The United States is the largest and 
richest fire insurance field in the world. 
Premiums collected here and in Can- 
uaa (an open territory) probably ex- 
ceed those of the rest of the world 
combined. (‘So great and inviting is 
this field that all the large companies 
of other nations are domiciled here 
with independent branches for writing 
business direct and by re-insurance. 
These foreign companies numbering 80 
in 1914 and 1915, and 83 in 1916, col- 


lected American premiums, fire and 
marine, as follows: 
SEES avesruninwawd $120,951,991 
BES. de-9 cb ahi dudince ee 127,345,691 
eee 149,894,770 
Absorbing American Companies 
These are not all the premiums 


written here by these companies. For 
some years foreign companies, more 
particularly British, have been organ- 
izing and purchasing other companies 


already organized under American 
laws, which they operate as com- 
panies of the United Sates. This is 


done with money of the home offices, 


the use of which is permitted by 
British law, although the similar use 
of funds is practically forbidden to 
American companies by the laws of 
many States. Such combination and 
interlocking is fostered by the _ busi- 
ness of Great Britain. They cannot 
use the funds of their American 
branches for this purpose, but they 


borrow the money here or send it over 
and so have gradually been increasing 
and strengthening their hold upon 
American fire and general insurance. 
There are half a dozen such companies 
writing fire insurance, collecting som > 
$12,000,000 of premiums, which are 
reported and tabulated as premiums of 
American companies, whereas their 
ret collections are ultimately covered 
inio the foreign treasuries of the com- 
panies owning them. The annual pre- 
tniums taken by foreign companies in 
fire insurance in the United States in 
1916 was, therefore, in round figures 
$161,000,009. 


As against this volume by 83 foreign 


American entitlement of foreign-own- 
ed companies. That is, of $444,000,006 
of total net fire premiums collected, 
foreign (principally British) compa- 
nies wrote 36 per cent. of them. Many 
of these British companies have or- 
uanized and are now also purchasing 
‘ability, casualty and workmen’s com 
pensation companies and by putting 
into the hands of their agents general 
lunes of insurance facilities they will 
be able to accommodate and supply 
every demand for insurance. This, if 
not checked or met by counter-supply 
trom American interests, will give 
British competition in worid’s trade an 
aavantage wherever the necessities of 
insurance protection and _ banking 
credit arise. 

U. S. Should Adopt More Liberal Laws 

These activities and extensions of 
British companies are thus particular 
lv pointed out and explained not in 
jealousy, but in admiration, as being 
flexible and powerful models both fof 
the creation and protection of British 
trade. The United States cannot com- 
pete with Great Britain in foreign 
trade without means ultimately to be 
made at least equal in adaptability and 
strength. 

For nearly a century 
panies have been 
United States, most of them render- 
ing good service to the public. They 
leave made good profits out of it— 
more, usually, than the American com- 
panies make, because of their ad 
\antage in peing able to operate under 
various forms with one overhead and 
directing charge (denied to American 
companies) added to the superior liber- 
ality of British insurance laws in gen- 
eral. The suggestion arises that if the 
British insurance laws are admirable 
cnough in their liberality to be sound 
for the pretection of American policy- 
olders, then the United States should 
udopt equally liberal laws and thus en- 
able American companies to compete 
without handicap. 


British com- 
operating in the 


Industries; “Free 
Insurance 

all foreign com- 
profited here by 
That the United 


“Protection” for 
Trade” for 
So also British and 
panies have greatly 
these singular facts: 
States, while enforcing with respect 
its import commerce the principle 
of a protective tariff, has abandoned 
iis entire home insurance fields 
1ich in values and opportunities—to 
the principle. of free trade. At the 
same time under the numerous restric 


Lo 


80 


tive State laws for the regulation of 
interstate insurance (having the effect 
of a protective tariff on insurance be 


tween the States) American companies 
have been securely bound against en 
gaging in free trade world's insurance 
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This is doubly economic suicide, since 
it prohibits us from competing with 
foreign countries to protect our own 
insurance as well as to obtain an ex- 
change share of theirs. Yet, unless 
American insurance capital can accom- 
pany American banking and shipping 
the extension of American commerce 
will be exposed constantly to serious 
limitation and failure. 

NOTE.—In this connection attention is 
called to H. R. 2316, the Webb-Pomerene Bill, 
which has passed the House of the present 
Congress and is now privileged and pending 
in the Senate. It permits the association or 
joint agreement of corporations for export 
trade purposes without violation of the Sher- 
man Act. It has received the approval of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States and 
is vitally necessary for the building up of 
export trade. It should be amended to _ in- 
clude, or a separate bill should be enacted to 
give to American stock insurance companies 
exactly the same privileges after registry or 
license by the Federal Trade commission, to 
co-operate with producing and trading corpora- 
tions in the export trade and to the same 
extent relieve them from violation of State 
laws concerning purely domestic insurance. 


British Companies and the Confia- 


grations 


Now we come to the very ultimate 
crux of the economic proposition. 
American companies under ordinary 
conditions are now able to carry thé 
whole of American fire and general in- 
surance, just as we actually do our 
own life insurance, in which the for- 
eign influence is not perceptible. But 
‘n years of disastrous losses, such as 
1871-2 in the Chicago and Boston con- 
flagrations, and 1906 in the San Fran- 
cigco fire (when American companies 
were less strong), these foreign com- 
ponies contributed materially to re- 
lieve the economic pressure. In 1906 
they paid their San Francisco losses 
largely out of funds sent over from 
their home offices without disturbing 
the funds of their American branches. 
It is calculated that funds to an amount 
between $40,000,000 and $60,000,000 
were thus imported and to that extent 
the great losses were immediately dis- 
tributed over the world instead of be- 
ing laid upon the United States alone. 
The funds thus imported have since 
deen recouped, but the burden was 
none the less cased off. It was far- 
seeing business ability to take such a 
step and the British companies acted 
vith one accord, as they always do. 


There is an undoubted economic de- 
mand for the world-wide distribution 
of these vast conflagration losses, com- 
ing as they do, unexpectedly and sud- 
denly. As long as the danger remains 
the means for world-wide distribution 
of the effects should exist. The point 
is, why should the United States with 
its abundant capital—presenting in it- 
self the richest fire insurance field in 
tre world—have to resign the distribu- 
tion of its infrequent disastrous losses 
to Great Britain at the cost of the an- 
nual exploitation of this field to the 
extent of nearly 40 per cent. of thé 
income from it, which is steadily in- 
creasing annually? The statistics that 
have been quoted above apply only to 
stock companies, 306 in all, and only 
to net premiums. In the same year 
these stock companies, mutual com- 
panies and Lloyds wrote ‘in the United 
States gross premiums of about $680,- 
000,000, of which $507,523,636 was net. 
it is this vast field in which cash 
assets of $748,426,446 are employed by 
American stock and mutual companies, 
that is being headed towards control 
and has its world distribution directed 
oy invested foreign assets here of only 
$217,432,715. 


It must not be forgotten that the 
United States is in return accepting 
and discharging its full share of such 
Gistributing responsibilities. More, per- 
haps, because through the volume of 
business written here by foreign com- 
panies the fire insurance of the world 
is mainly financed. 


The London “Times” in a_ recent 


review of fire insurance for 1916 shows 
that seventeen British companies took 
total premiums throughout the world 


that year of $135,600,000 in round 
figures. 

The American premiums of these 17 
British companies were probably $81,- 
000,000, and were, therefore, nearer 60 
per cent of their world premium. 

The obvious economic duty of the 
Lnited States, and the opportunity of 
American capital is to use and direct 
this vast field of income for its own 
internal strengthening and to effect 
its own world-wide distribution, in 
which it has the greatest snare, anu 
from which good profits arise. 

The establishment of ocean marine 
insurance in connection with banking 
and shipping igs the open gateway to 
ultimate fire insurance control. With 
the exception of a few offices in Can- 
ada, Mexico and Cuba, no American 
insurance company that I know of is 
represented or entered in any foreign 
country of the world either for fire of 
marine business. It is not for lack of 
enterprise or talent. American life in- 
surance companies at one time suc- 
cessfully contested the principal for- 


eign countries for business. They 
wrote business in Great’ Britain, 
Trance, Germany, Italy, Spain and 


Russia alongside the native companies. 
Hostile laws eventually compelled their 
withdrawal. Similarly many years ago 
one or two American companies un- 
dertook to establish a branch in Lon- 
don for British fire insurance, as the 
Insurance Company of North America 
afterwards undertook to do for its ma- 
rine department. In both instances the 
undertaking came to nothing for va- 
rious reasons. Principal among them 
was the fact that the ramifications of 
property interests covered under fire 
insurance (unlike life insurance) are 
so involved that in the absence of 
banking and shipping alliances ther® 
was no way of creating business pres- 
tige, and when to this was added the 
unwillingness of Europeans to buy 
from any foreigner that which they 
can purchase from their own country- 
men representing their own institu- 
tions, such offices were closed and no 
American fire insurance company has 
since been known in Europe. 

With the establishment of banking, 
shipping and ocean marine insurance 
having fire insurance powers these ob- 
stacles can be removed. In every port 
and center the commercial and other 
property connections radiate from the 
large shipping interests, so that the 
prestige of American ocean insurance 
through banking and shipping would 
tend steadily to the extension of fire 
insurance to property. In that way, in 
time, the distribution of American 
lceses throughout the world would 
come to be achieved through American 
channels instead of through foreign 
channels. 

I am not attempting to intimate that 
these ends can be easily or quickly 
accomplished. They can only advance 
teward full accomplishment with the 
creation and success of the banking 
and shipping factors. Of the rate at 
which these may advance you havé 
your own sources of knowledge. The 
insurance factor, will, however, hasten 
and tend greatly to secure the success 
of the others. In the meantime, by 
proper organization there is already a 
profitable and constantly growing in- 
vestment in hand in the insurance in- 
comes already established, with assets 
founded upon the highest class of se- 
curities. 

Mr. Evans’ Conclusions 

In conclusion, there are two prac- 
tical points to be noted: 

1. There is underwriting talent in 
the United States wholly capable of 
working out the aims suggested above. 

2. The plan does not contemplate 
destructive competition with foreign 
companies in marine insurance rates. 
There would be no wisdom in such & 
course. Nor does it contemplate mere- 
ly building up marine insurance for 
the profit in that activity. The pur- 
pose is to provide co-operation. be- 


Philosophy About 


Insurance Rates 


COMMISSIONER SANBORN’S VIEWS 








Discusses Fallacy That Good Record 
Should Be Rewarded by Corre- 
sponding Rate Reduction 





Pehhaps one of the oldest and most 
persistent fallacies (from the company 
standpoint) cherished ‘by the _ public 
in regard to fire insurance is that 
rates should be lowered in a town 
whose losses have been light for a 
number of years. It may ‘be that 
“fallacy” is too strong a word. There 
is poss'bly an element of justice in the 
idea. Popular superstitions have an 
uncanny and disconcerting way of of- 
ten hitting the nail on the head in 
matters concerning which science hag 
long maintained a tolerantly contemp- 
tuous attitude. Then, one fine day, 
science stumbles onto a logical an- 
alysis that completely vindicates the 
popular idea. 

One of the hardest questions that a 
rater has put to him in rating a town 
is “The companies have made a lot of 
money here,—why shouldn’t our rates 
be lowered to correspond?” 


Two Sides 

People asking such a question have 
no idea of how much reduction they 
should have, or how it is to be figured. 
They always seem to lose interest 
when they are asked if they would 
consider the other half of the proposi- 
tion a fair deal—to increase rates when 
the town’s losses show a marked ad- 
vance over a period of three or four 
years. They are not willing to stand 
or fali on the record of their own town, 
though they would like the benefits if 
the responsibilities could’ be © side- 
tracked. 

This attitude is one of good sense, 
reflecting an instinctive recognition of 
a fundamental principle of insurance 
reting—wide distribution. No town, no 
city, no state can stand absolutely on 
its own record in the matter of rates. 
The wider the distribution the better 
the power to absorb shocks. 

California could have hardly stood 
the San Francisco conflagration with- 
out the contributions of all the other 
States. What if all those hundreds of 
millions of dollars had to be made 
geod out of the State’s resources with- 
out the help of the insurance compan- 
ies’ surpluses maintained for this very 
purpose? As it was, the extensive un- 
loading of securities by the companies 
to pay their losses was felt in the fi- 
nancial world for years. * * * 

Small Towns and Large 

The assertion is often made that the 
small towns are paying for the losses 
of the cities. In answer to this we 
submit the Department’s _ statistics 
which show that there is no one group 
of property in the State which follows 
the State loss ratio so closely as the 
fire department towns, excluding Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul and Duluth. * * * 

It has long been felt that some sort 
of preferential treatment should be 
accorded such towns. Underwrite s 
themselves have often discussed it. It 
is no simple subject. The machinery 
o* applying it is complicated in the ex- 
treme, in view of the almost endless 
ramifications produced. There are as 
many angles as there are conflicting 
interests. 

The Texas Rule 


So far as we are able to learn there 








tween American banking, shipping and 
insurance that. will furnish facilities 
capable of supplying the needs of our 
national interests in the colossal strug- 
zie for the world’s trade after the 
present war. With these facilities 
supplied a great and steady growth i8 
certain—without them failure in the 
end is equally certain. 


is nothing of the kind in effect except 

in Texas, where the rates are made by 

the State. They have the following 

rule: 

CREDIT FOR GOOD FIRE RECORD OF 
CITIES AND TOWNS 

When a statement showing the loss ratio for 
a city or town for the three calendar years 
preceding is filed with the State Fire Insur- 
ance Commission by the mayor of the city or 
town and such statement has been approved by 
the State Fire Insurance Commission, the 
following credit will be allowed: 

“For each 5 per cent., or fraction thereof less 
than 55 per cent., loss ratio for three calendar 
years next preceding, 3 per cent. 

“Maximum credit, 15 per cent. 

“‘Note.—The above ‘credit to apply only in 
cities and towns having a key rate of 80 or 
roe and to apply only to risks located with- 
in e corporate limits. C i 
os : imits redit to apply to 

The application of this rule should 
result in a special effort to limit local 
losses. The credit is not excessive, 
though the period of time on which it 
is predicated might well be extended to 
5 years in order that the fluctuations 
be less violent. 


What About Other Towns 

There is an inevitable converse to 
this proposition. What about the 
towns whose loss ratio averages above 
55 per cent. for a predetermined period? 
It is a poor rule that works in only 
one direction, like a _ non-refillable 
bottle. Suppose that for every 5 per 
cent., or fraction thereof, over a 66 
per cent. loss ratio, the rates should 
be increased 3 per cent., maximum 15 
per cent? A town whose ratio aver- 
aged between 80 and 85 per cent. would 
have to pay a penalty of 15 per cent. 
on its insurance cost until its losses 
took a turn toward normal. Why 
skouldn’t it? 

There is supposed to exist an unana- 
lyzed factor in local conditions that 
cannot be covered in the rating pro- 
cess. It is ultra vires to the rating 
schedule. Once its existence is gener- 
ally acknowledged, means will have to 
be devised’ to get it into the rate in 
some form or other. 

A scheme of rewards and penalties 
according to loss ratio is somewhat 
allalogous to list prices to be varied 
from time to time by discount sheets, 
only in these cases the list is so high 
that, while the discount may fluctuate 
there always remains a discount. 

This brings us back to the “work- 
both-ways” feature. It can be said to 
work both ways, even if the scheme in- 
cludes only credits for good record, pro- 
vided that the average rate is suffi- 
ciently high to stand the loss of reve- 
nue attendant upon the granting of the 
credit. What is the difference between 
(a) a maximum credit of 20 per cent 
and no advance for heavy losses, and 
(b) a 10 per cent. credit and a 10 per 
cent. penalty; the first applying to 
average rates 10 per cent. higher than 
in the second instance? This is not 
to say that the two situations are iden- 


tical; important differences might b2 
found upon analyzing the problem 
further. 


One thing surely is in favor of a sys- 
tem containing penalties as well as re- 
wards; the fact that a good record is 
limited to an amount varying from 
nothing up to 55 per cent., while only 
the sky is the limit the other way. 

If good records are specifically sin- 
gled out and given credit, the spirit of 
fairness dictates that the bad records 
also be specifically penalized and not 
kept on a par with all towns whose rec 
ords are 55 per cent. or over. 


Either scheme would be opposed by 
scme interests. Comipanies, agents and 
the assured would all oppose various 
phases of both plans, depending on 
which plan was proposed and the rec 
ord of the town where the objector had 
property or did business. This short 
discussion of the subject is not a brief 
for the use of such a system of rate 
variations, nor is it opposed. It is sim 
ply an inquiry. Only the high spots are 
touched. ‘The subject is full of crooks 
and turns and pitfalls. 
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; oe Plate Glass Public Official 
Im rters Protest of the bond it states: In event of 
- Se on cmeent nl, ci ae | ee «= ay Depository Bonds 


Against New Bonds 





DO NOT LIKE BLANKET FORM 





Surety Underwriters Declare Merchants 
Unduly Apprehensive of New 
Requirement 





Much opposition has been made by 
the Merchants’ Association’s committee 
on customs service and revenue, to the 
néw form of customs bond required to 
be used exclusively on imports. The 
committee gave a hearing on the sub- 
ject in New York last week, when par- 
ticular attention was directed to the 
paragraph or subdivision numbered 
(3) in the proposed form of “Consump- 
tion Entry Bond (single entry)” T. D. 
37,246, set forth on page 13 of Treas- 
ury Decisions, dated July 5, 1917. This 
paragraph reads as follows: 

“And if the said principal shall pay 
to the gaid collector when demanded 
ali duties and charges found legally due 
and unpaid on the final liquidation of 
said entry then this obligation shall be 
void; otherwise it shall remain in full 
force and. effect.” 

Hardships on Importers 

The committee sets forth in its re- 
port that the new form will entail un- 
recessary hardship upon importers in 
that it is required to be in a penal 
sum in double the value of the goods 
imported conditioned upon the payment 
of all duties and charges found legally 
cue and unpaid on the final liquidation 
of the entry which condition has here- 
tefore not been required in many 
bonds, such, for instance, as those giv- 
en for the production of consular in- 
voices or for the return of goods, ete. 
In the entry of merchandise certain 
informalities are by statute permitted 
on the giving of a bond conditioned on- 
ly on the correction of such informali- 
ties without obligation on the part of 
the maker or surety to be responsible 
for additional duties or in any other 
manner than for the correction of the 
it: formalities. 

The association voiced its protest 
against the proposed increased obliga- 
tion of the principal and surety as pro- 
vided in the prescribed form of bond; 
and recommended to the Treasury de- 
partment that if a consolidated form of 
bond be desired, such consolidated form 
should omit the condition or payment 
of additional duties now covered by 
paragraph 3 of the proposed form and 
should be used as to all bonds where 
such condition is not expressly author- 
ized or required by the statute; and 
that in cases where such condition is 
required or permitted under the stat- 
utes, a separate form of bond should 


be used in such cases. 
According to the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation the practice at present is to 


require a bond from the importer for 
the fulfillment of the various require- 
ments attending the importation. The 
effect of the new rule would be to re- 
quire the importer to furnish a blanket 
bond, which might be forfeited in case 
cf even a minor infraction of the im- 
portation requirements. The present 
rule permits the release of bonds giv- 
€n as each requirement covered there- 
by is fulfilled. 
Views of Surety Men 

Surety men say that the importers 
are unnecessarily apprehensive regard- 
ing the new form and point out that 
the single entry bond relates to arti- 
cies which “have been imported.” Fur- 
ther on it says: “Or in the event of 
failure to comply * * *_ shall pay 
to said collector an amount equal to 
double the value of said articles as 
stated in said entry.” In section 3 


estimated duty on said entry.” 

Surety underwriters also say that the 
uew bond has the advantage of de- 
creasing the number of forms as it 
may be used “to deliver merchandise, 
to produce documents, to pay duties 
and charges due on final liquidation, 
to perform conditions of release, such 
ae to label, hold for inspection, set-up, 
ete. To be taken in all cases when 
delivery is requested prior to inspec- 
tion, examination or liquidation.” 

What McAdoo Can and Cannot Do 

At the Merchants’ Association hear- 
ing it was pointed out that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury cannot impose 
penalties; he can only make regula- 
tions, and that the blanket bond cov- 
ers almost anything that could arise; 
that the Government had made the rul- 
ing to protect itself against such losses 
as were incurred under the old system, 
and that brokers would not be able to 
qualify because of the great cost and 
that the merchants would have to pay 
it. 

Another member said that in smaller 
ports entries are liquidated very quick- 
ly, but that in New York the difficulties 
are much greater, because business is 
done on a close margin. 

Penalty Reduced 

Brokers would not be willing to as- 
sume the bond in order to induce them 
to sign. The authorities set a lump 
sum of $50,000 which they later reduced 
to $25,000, instead of twice the amount 
cf the invoice. Return to the old 
method was urged on the ground that 
the amount of loss to the Government 
has hardly exceeded $2,000 in a num- 
ber of years. 

Discusssion followed as to whether 
surety companies should be allowed to 
give the bonds as the Government de- 


sires, 
It was thought that brokers would 
require assurance from importers of 


rrotection if they signed the bonds and 
that brokers would be forced to get the 
same surety that surety companies de- 
mand. 

Weakness of New System 

The weakness of the new system wags 
claimed to be that a bond is required 
cu the entry of goods before they can 
be examined, so that the broker has 
to swear to things before he knows 
what they really are. 

A committee of the Merchants’ As- 
sociation appeared in Washington this 
week to protest against the immediate 
use of the new bond and to induce the 
Treasury Department to accept either 
the old or the new form. 

GEO. J. MUTZ RESIGNS 

George J. Mutz, for some time a spe- 
cial agent of the local department of 
the Fidelity & Casualty, resigned last 
week to engage in another line of busi- 
ness. 





H. D. Huffaker, president of the In- 
terstate Life & Accident, Chattanooga, 
was in New York this week to attend 
the hearing on internal revenue tax 
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Casualty Company 
Tax Questions 


WHAT OFFICES WANT TO KNOW 
Queries Range From Reserve Funds to 
Earned or Paid Commissions 
to Agents 


Some of the questions in the minds 
of company executives regarding the 
tax are reflected in the following: 

Under the heading war income tax, 
yeferring to the return to be made to 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
as to amount of gain, profits and in- 
come paid to other persons, etc., will 
you please let me know whether thé 
words “remuneration or other fixed or 
determinable gains, profits and _ in- 
come” would include such items as 
printing bills or amounts paid for of- 
fice furniture, supplies, etc. 

I shall be glad to have your opinion 
at to whether our voluntary contingent 
reserve fund, which consists of re- 
serves which we deem positively nec- 
essary for our outstanding liabilities 
but whieh are in excess of the statu- 
tory reserves for such liabilities, would 
be considered, so far as concerns that 
part of it arising from the taxable 
year’s operations, “undistributed net 
income which is employed in the busi- 
ness or retained for employment in 
the business.” 

January 1, 1917, the company’s sur- 
ius amounted to $—— -; if, how- 
ever, our voluntary contingent reserve 
fund were also deemed to be surplus 
(ag it is by the insurance department) 
that figure would be increased by 
The surplus originally corm 
stockholders amounted to 

presume that the figure 
as at January 1, 1917, rather than the 
full amount of the original investment, 
would tbe used for the purpose of cal- 
culation of excess profit tax, but I 
should like to have your views upon 
this. 

Noting that the invested capital does 
rot include bonds, other than those of 
the United States, the income from 
which is not subject to excess profit 
tax, I am wondering whether it would 
be possible for us to successfully hold 
that none of our invested capital is in- 
vested in such securities, but that those 
cf such securities which we own are 
a part of our various statutory re- 
serves. If this plea held good our 
invested capital would not be subject 
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to reduction by reason of the fact that 
we hold large quantities of State and 
municipal bonds. 

Method of Determining Net Income 

As to the method of determining the 
ret income of the company for excess 
profit tax purposes: during the years 
1911, 1912 and 1913 (the pre-war pe- 
riod) our company was building its 
organization and setting aside large re- 
serves, hence our net income reports 
to the Treasury Department for those 
three years show a large average an- 
nual net loss. Presuming that we 
make a profit during the taxable year 
1917 (the amount of which it is of 
ccurse impossible for me to anticipate 
at the present time), it would seem 
that a deduction of at least 7 per cent. 
would be permitted to us under para- 
graph 20 of the Revenue Law, and that 
the Secretary of the Treasury might, 
upon our application, decide to allow a 
greater deduction based upon the aver- 
age deduction for such year of other 
corporations engaged in our business. 
Is this so? Are we allowed 7 per cent. 
ir any event? 

Under the heading stamp tax, and 
cn reference to the Revenue Law, I 
conclude that the tax payable on sure- 
ty premiums is to be paid by the use 
cf adhesive stamps, although the tax 
payable on casualty premiums is to be 
paid in bulk at monthly intervals? Do 
ycu reach the same conclusion? 

I also note that you do not consider 
that powers-of-attorney issued by this 
company would be subject to taxes; in 
forming that conclusion, have you con- 
sidered the special powers-of-attorney 
issued by us in large numbers to our 
bonding agents, authorizing them to 
sign specific kinds of bonds. 


The Premium Tax 


Reverting to the premium tax, you 
will be aware that a large number of 
policies are issued to be made effec- 
tive as of a date prior to the date of 
issuance; thus during the early part of 
November (the tax becoming effective 
November 1), policies carrying large 
amounts of premium will doubtless be 
issued with effective dates in October. 
I find that when the somewhat similar 
premium tax law became effective in, 
I think, 1914, the tax was paid by us 
enly upon policies becoming effective 
during the taxable period, irrespective 
of the date of issuance. Can we fol- 
lew that system this time? Our ac: 
t.on was somewhat confirmed by the 
ruling that was made in conjunction 
with adjustable premiums—it being 
held that at that time additional pay- 
roll premiums, although due and col- 
lectible during the taxable period, were 
only subject to taxation if the effective 
cate of the policies was within the tax- 
able period. 

Will our investment income, that is, 
interest received upon our securities, 
be subject to tax as net profits? This 
question is pertinent in view of the 
much larger investment income which 
we now derive than was received by us 
during the “pre-war period.” 

Will it be necessary for us to report 
tc the Treasury Department the exact 
amount of commissions earned or paid 
hy the agents and brokers of the com- 
pany? 

How will the tax on “undistributed 
earnings” affect us? 
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Committee on Pool Plan 

The committee of three members ot 
the National Workmien’s 
tion Service Bureau chosen to formu 
late a plan by which hazardous risks 
imay be written through a pool is com- 
nosed of a representative of the Royal 
Indemnity Maryland Casualty and 
United States Casualty. If formed, the 
pool will be confined to bureau mem- 
bers. There should be at least ten 
companies in the pool to make it a 
success. 


Compensa 


+ * 7 
Manual and Mutuals Discussed 


Thursday, Nov. 15, the National 
Workmen's Compensation Service Bu 
reau held a meeting of the manuai 
committee. Other members interested 
in the work of the Bureau to secure 
the cooperation of mutuals also attend 
€d a meeting to consider that sub- 
ject. The mutuals are holding a meet- 
ing of their various organizations in 
Chicago, when this subject will be 
brought up. 

* * 


Bureau Extends Usefulness 

The National Workmen's Compensa- 
tion Service Bureau is now making 
recommendations and helping in the 
installation of safety devices for the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. That 
crganization is laying down shipyards 
in various parts of the country and 
carrying on a large enterprise at high 
prcossure. The Bureau is already fur- 
1ishing a number of its men to the 
National Council of Defense for acci- 
dent prevention work in the various 
shipyards. 

a * bed 
Paid $100, Got $40,000 

July 24, 1917, the Aetna Life issued 
an accident policy to Charles Finne 
gan, of Connecticut, on which he paid 
one annual premium of $100. In Sep- 
tember the insured was killed in an 
automobile accident and September 20 
the company paid his estate $40,000, 
the proceeds of the policy. The con- 
tract is known as the “Merchants and 
Lankers Acme Accident: Policy” which 
rays $40,000 principal sum for loss of 
liie by accident. For travel, elevator 
or burning building accidents it pays 
aouble penetit. 

* * * 


Starts Conscience Fund 

The Preferred ‘ Accident last week 
received its first “conscience money.” 
The company received a letter post- 
marked Des Moines, Iowa, containing 
$15 and the following unsigned note: 
“Overdrawn and hereby returned. 
tedeemed ‘by the blood of Jesus.” 
The officials of the Preferred have 
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not yet decided what to do with the 
money. 


* * * 


Companies Write $2,000,000 Executor’s 
Bond 
The U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty and 
the Fidelity and Deposit have written 
jointly the. $2,000,000 bond of A. P. 
Peck of Los Angeles as co-executor of 
the estate of George W. Houk, the 
castern millionaire who invented wire 
wheels for automobiles and died re- 
cently at Los Angeles. Each com- 
pany assumed $1,000,000 of liability 
under the bond. 
7 ~ * 


Pools Found Beneficial 
Speaking of pools to write undesira- 
ble classes, the excise bond pool is an 
example of the stabilizing effect of this 
plan. Before the days of the pool no- 
hody knew just where he stood on this 
business. One might make $100,000 on 
it one year and lose $200,000 the next. 
Yhe pool enabled the companies to 
ride this tempestuous sea on a more 
even keel. 
* * *& 
S. L. Porter With Atlas 
S. L. Porter has been appointed 
special agent for the Atlas, succeeding 
!fume Morss; who joined the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Camp at Fort Ni- 
agara, N..Y. Mr. Parker has been for 
twelve. years in the service of the 
Agricultural and is thoroughly familiar 
with New York State business. 
4 a os 
City Club Meeting 
The ‘November meeting of the City 
Insurance Club was ‘held Tuesday at 
Davis’s Restaurant. ‘It was decided to 
hold a beef-steak dinner on Saturday, 
December 1, 
+ + * 
Arrata With U. S. Brokers Agency 
Kk. A. J. Arrata, formerly with Arthur 
C. Swinton, is now with the U. 8S. 
Brokers Agency, Inc. 
. + ” 
Albert Cross Heads Mutual 
Albert Cross, managing director and 
secretary of the Child Federation has 
resigned to ‘become manager of the 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company of 
h'ladelphia, which writes compensa- 
tion lines. 
+ as *” 
Must Get Under Cover 
Deputy Industrial Commissioner, W. 
©, Richards has warned New York State 
employers in ‘hazardous lines to protect 
ihemselves by compensation insurance 
or be subject to prosecution. 
a + a 
Where Was the State Fund? 
When stevedore and lighterage com- 
pensation lines were going begging in 
New York at the rate of $12.60 the 
business was offered to the State Fund. 
In spite of its claim that°it can do 
business at so much less expense 
than the companies, the State’ Fund 


~—# New Jersey Minimum 


Premium Approved 


EIGHT DOLLARS BASIC CHARGE 


New Plan Effective January 1 Subject 
to Approval of Insurance 
Commissioner 
A new minimum premium plan has 
been approved hy the governing com- 
mnittee of the Compensation Rating & 
Inspection Board of New Jersey. This 
must have the approval of the commis 
sroner of insurance before it can be- 
come effective, but there is no reason 
to believe that he will not favor it. 
January 1} is the effective date fixed. 
How Rate Is Made 
The first minimum premiums in New 
Jersey were assigned by judgment, 
while the new ones are derived from 
a formula,’as follows. The sum of $8 
(the estimated cost of placing the pol- 
icy on the books) plus the result of 
applying the manual rate to $1,000 of 
payroll. For example, button manu- 
tucturing, celluloid, page 69 of manual. 
The symbol for the rate is CF, the rate 
$1.21. To get the minimum premium 
compute $8 plus ten times $1.21, which 
is 8x $12.10—$20.10, the minimum pre- 
mium. In making these computations, 
fractions of a dollar are dropped, so 
that the minimum premium actually 

charged in this case would be $20. 

When the Actuarial Committee of 
the National Reference Committee 
made its report a minimum premium 
tased on $10 plus 10 times manual 
rate was recommended. The governing 
committee of the New Jersey bureau 
fixed upon $8. 


FOR BETTER COLLECTIONS 

Owing to unusually heavy expenses 
and taxes, coupled with an adverse 
condition in the security market, com- 
panies will devote special attention to 
collections between now and January 
1. A general cleaning up of old ac- 
counts is highly probable. 


1efused to take this business and help 
the lighterage people out of their 
diiemma for less than $18.90, just fifty 
per cent. advance. Subsequently, the 
stock company rate was advanced to 
$18 and meanwhile much of the busi- 
ness had to be placed with such stock 
companies as could be persuaded to 
accept it. 
* a * 
Marc Hubbert Back With National 
Surety 

(Marc Hubbert, who resigned at the 
first of this year as manager for the 
National Surety at Portland, has re- 
evtered the company’s service as man- 
aser for Nebraska, with headquarters 
at Omaha. Hubbert is one of the best- 
known surety underwriters in the Pa- 
cific Coast field, is a writer on surety 
topics and was with the U. S. Fidelity 
& Guaranty and later the former Title 
Guaranty & Surety before joining the 
National. Since leaving the latter he 
has been engaged in life insurance at 


an Francisco. 


<8 

Opening Insurance Office 
Walter S. Colt, president of the 
Queensboro Homes Corporation, has 
cpened an insurance department at 


‘koosevelt and~ Lavonia Streets, Corona, 


I. I. His Manhattan office is at 47 
West 34th Street. 





C. A. CRAIG, President 
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NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Industrial, Life, Health and Accident Insurance 
in ONE policy 
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New Druggist’s Bond 
Rate Promulgated 


LICENSE TO SELL INTOXICANTS 
Feature of Senn Act Which Will 
Create Large Volume of 
Business 
Druggists throughout the country 
have been slow to realize that under 
the internal revenue act they are re 
quired to file a license bond permitting 
tiem to use or gell distilled spirits 
for other than beverage purposes. An- 
1ual rates for these bonds have been 

fixed as follows: 

Up to $100,000, $5 per thousand; 

er $100,009, $500 for the first $100,- 
600 and $1 per thousand for the excess. 
Annual renewals at above rates. The 
minimum for short term or annual 
minimum for any bond $5. The value 
ix computed for each separate applicant 
not for the aggregate customers of a 
distributor. 

This business is regarded as of much 
better quality than the bonds of liquor 
dcalerg guaranteeing payment of war 
surtax. The rate originally made was 
$i9 a thousand, but after full investi- 
vation of the character of the business 
the rate was reduced to $5. 


GOVERNMENT SERVICE BUREAU 


J. T. Jones in Charge of Aetna’s Station 
Office in Washington, 
D. C. 


Among thg service stations in Wash- 
ington, D. G., covering Government con- 
tract busigiess is the Government serv- 
ice buredu of the Aetna Casualty & 
Surety of Hartford, which was estab- 
lished five years ago with offices in 
the Woodward building. The bureau 
i, in charge of J. T. Jones. Although 
primarily a service station for the ben- 
efit of its own people, the bureau is 
doing a vast amount of individual work 
for the Government, for the contrac- 
tor and for its agents. The staff has 
not peen enlarged since the war be- 
can, but the company is ready to do so 
‘f more workers are needed. 


AWARD TO INCIDENTAL WORKER 
Court of Appeals Decides Case of 
Bricklayer Against Lithographing 
Company 


The New York Court of Appeals has 
held that a bricklayer injured by the 
fall of a scaffold, while pointing up a 
building used by his employer for li- 
tiiographing and printing, which is a 
iazardous” business, is entitled to 
compensation. In its opinion the court 
held that the plaintiff was engaged {fn 
en employment incidental and requi 
site to the business carried on by the 
company, his employer and under the 
law is entitled to compensation. In 
efiect, the court regards repairs as 
part of the business operation. 


LEAVES “INTELLINGENCER” 

Samuel S. Sternfield has resigned 
from the “Insurance Intelligencer,” for 
which he did work largely in connec- 
tion with special issues to go with 
“The Billboard,” a theatrical publica- 
t-on. 





The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 
LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, 
ACCIDENT, HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
United States Branch 
SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Mer. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 





Selling the group plan 


Selling physicians’ and_ gur- 
Group Plan geons’ liability policy is 
Liability described by C. H. Dun- 


ning of the Aetna at 
Duluth, as follows: 


“Among the arguments to be used, I 
would advise an agent, first of all, to 
talk co-operation. If a doctor has an 
individual policy he fights alone. If he 
is covered under a group form he has a 
committee of five, from the society and 
representing the society, with him to 
discuss all details. He has the backing 
of the best men of the profession. He 
is assisted with expert testimony, while 
it is harder for the opposition to secure 
‘doctors in good standing to testify for 
the plaintiff. I would also dwell on the 
complete coverage the contract offers 
and the fact that the company acts 
only as a financial backer for the mem- 
bers. It is left entirely within their 
ecntrol who shall be covered as the 
company does not take the outsiders 
and fakes—it covers only those upon 
whom the society has put the stamp 
of approval by election to membership. 
Aiso point out that the society controls 
renewal, all policies and certificates ex- 
piring at the same time, and that, if 
satisfaction is not gven, a majority o7 
the members can cancel the contract. 
Call attention to the fact that under 
this plan the personality of the insur- 
ance company is submerged, while the 
scciety and its members appear band- 
ea together in a unit of strength for the 
prevention and defeat of claims for al- 
leged malpractice.” 

+ + 7 


Now that the American pub- 
Fidelity lic is being familiarized 
View of with the benefits of owning 
Thrift interest-bearing Government 
bonds, an era of thrift may 
be considered to have been well started 
In no other country is the proportion of 
savings bank depositors so small as 
here. In England it is 392 in a thou- 
sand, France 346, Switzerrand 554 and 
here 99. ‘The effect of thrift wpon the 
fidelity business is noted by the Fidel- 
ity & Casualty in the following: 


“There are few things in an applica- 
tion for fidelity suretyship that an ex- 
aminer is more pleased to find than evi- 
dence of thrift and saving habits. It is 
astonishing how often we find that men 
holding high and responsible positions 
have made but slight permanent finan- 
cial progress. We bond such men, of 
course, if their credentials in other re- 
epects are satisfactory, but we should 
bond them more confidently, and should 
re-insure their bonds less freely, if they 
had trained themselves to save. On the 
other hand, a case that might not seem 
in all respects up to the mark ‘would be 
settled in favor of tthe applicant if our 
investigation showed that he had con- 
trived in some way to save money; but 
where the latter condition is present, 
the other aspects of the risk are almost 
always excellent.” 

+ + s 


E. E. Kolb, of the Mary- 


How War land, speaking of how the 
Creates war affects fidelity bonds, 
Business says that it will be im- 


possible for employers, 
owing to the scarcity of labor, to se- 
lect employes as carefully as hereto- 
fore, and it is important that agents 
watch closely the investigation of all 
new risks and see that the usual 
former employer’s statements are sent 
out returnable to the home office, or 
to their agency. The same situation is 
a good argument to advance to em- 


ployers as to why employes should be 
bonded, and it seems to me that a 
great deal of new business can be 
worked up if this matter is presented 
to employers in the proper way. This 
new condition will apply not only to 
persons occupying minor positions, but 
as the war progresses employers them- 
selves will, no doubt, be called to the 
service of the Government in very im- 
portant capacities and will be com- 
pelled to leave a great deal of their 
business affairs to subordinates. 


* ¢ 6 


A good burglary-insurance 


How Not advertisement might be 
To Help made of the following list 
Burglars of “dont’s” which appeared 


in “The Fieldman,” of the 
Chicago Bonding & Insurance Com- 
peny: 

Don’t nut a notice on the hall bell or 
dumb-waiter to the effect that you are 
out. 

Don’t advertise the fact that you are 
going out by pulling down the window 
shades. 

Don’t ever leave the house, no matter 
in how great a hurry, without taking a 
final look to see that all windows and 
doors are fastened. 

Don’t leave the house at night with- 
out leaving a light burning in your 
apartment. A burglar rarely attempts 
to enter such an apartment. 

Don’t admit gas men, telephone men, 
etc., without having them first produce 
their credentials. 

Don’t attenspt to grapple with a bur- 
glar if one should successfully invade 
your premises at night. Keep still. 
The chances are all in his favor, but try 
to get a good look at him. 

Don’t place your rings on the wash- 
stand when washing your hands. Put 
them in your pocket. 

Don't hide money or jewelry under 
the carpet, in vases or in bureau 
drawers. These are the places gener- 
ally searched first by the thief. 

Don’t lock cabinet drawers as a pro- 
tection against burglary. A _ burglar 
has no respect for the value of furni- 
ture and will use his jimmy or chisel 
freely on the finest cabinet. 


* ¢ @ 
Have you ever taken a 
Enemies pencil in hand and at- 
vs. tempted to enumerate the 
Allies Allies and the Enemies? 


asks the Ohio State Life. 
Here is a list which can be extended, 
arranged somewhat according to rank: 


Allies Enemies 
General Actfvity General Apathy 
Colonel Optimism Colonel Pessimism 
Major Courage Major Fear 
Captain Hope Captain Despair 
Lieutenant Haste Lieutenant Delay 
Corporal Today Corporal Tomorrow 
Private Work Private Idleness 

* * * 


USING TRANSMISSION SYSTEM 

In remodeling the offices of the Trav- 
elers at 76 William Street everything 
possible is being done to facilitate the 
work of handling the large business 
transacted there. Among the improve- 
ments is an air transmission system 
fiom the top floor where the files are 
to any part of the office. The counter 
room on the first floor can obtain any 
file in from one to three minutes. In 
exceptional cases five minutes might 
be required. All detail work will be 
done on the third floor and the assist- 
ant managers and special agents will 
be on the second floor. 
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CHICAGO Resident Manager 
—- 55 JOHN STREET 
F.W. LAWSON New York 
eneral Ma ager 74 
Liability, Accident, £4 GEN) rs t Eimer 4. asd Co, 
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The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 


Metropolitan Office—92 William St. 
SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENTS JUNE WB, 1917 


I» esi onckidessdaserensenesventensssdvoepsckpnndeeanpeinn $14,005,236.30 
RD. 0kcncedesceeveceesesedectes 6vetesncseuewedesetsenees 10,395, 192.68 
CEE. cctorknsscsaennenceness seven 62 00 coe eececeeveceeers 1,000,000.00 
Surplus over all liabilities........... Squoreussevenesecs 2,610,043.62 
Lessee PAIK te June BD, 1917. cccceccccccccccceccccecvccccoes 58,554,792.60 





Accident, 
Plate Glass 
Public, Teams (Personal Injury and Prop- 
Property Damage and ollision), Phy- 
Workmen's Compensation-Steam 


This Company issues contracts as follows: Fidelity Bonds; Surety Bonds; 
Health, and Disability Insurance; Burglary, Larceny, and Theft Insurance; 
Insurance, Liability Insurance—Employers, 
erty Yamage). Automobile (Personal Injury, 
sicians, Druggists, Owners and Landlords, Elevator, 
Boiler Insurance; Fly-Wheel Insurance, 








BUSINESS=BUILDERS 


DEVELOPING 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 
“Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 


Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 
BOSTON T. J. FALVEY, President 
Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 Write For Territory 
























The Frankfort General Insurance Co. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
123-133 William St., New York, N. Y. 


TRUSTEES: 
Union Trust Company, 80 Broadway, New York City 


CASUALTY INSURANCE 
AGENTS WANTED FOR UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY 














20 THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


November 16, 1917. 











Announrement 


Owing to the large demand for extra copies 
of the 


LIFE INSURANCE 
| SALESMANSHIP 


edition of The Eastern Underwriter, issued 
September 21, 1917, an 


EXTRA EDITION 
| of that number has been published 


Life Insurance Companies and General Agents 
desiring to secure copies for distribution 
among their Agents can do so by wiring or 
writing The Eastern Underwriter, 105 
William St., New York, the number required. 


Price Twenty-five cents per copy. 


The Eastern Underwriter. 








In addition to the ordinary forms of life insurance 


THE EQUITABLE 


makes a specialty of the following: 


Insurance to protect business firms and corporations, under a corporate 
form of policy. 





Group Insurance, by which employers protect families of employes. 





A flexible contract, known as the Convertible Policy, which can be 
converted by the Insured into an Ordinary Life, Limited Payment Life, 
or Endowment Policy. 





A Bond issued without medical examination giving the investor an income 
for his declining years. 

A new policy is offered under which the insurance 
is DOUBLED if death results from ACCIDENT. 
This policy also embodies the following advantages if 
the person whose life is insured becomes totally 
and permanently disabled: 

1. Thereafter the Equitable will carry the insurance 
—tThe Insured will have nothing further to pay. 


2. The Equitable will pay the Insured an annual income 
for life equal to one-tenth of the face of the policy. i 

3. Upon the death of the Insured the full amount of the 
insurance will be paid to the Beneficiary (or double the 
amount if death is due to accident) without deduction on 
account of the income paid to the Insured while living. 


(See the policy for conditions and details.) 
For Agency Openings Address 
WILLIAM E. TAYLOR, 


Superintendent of Agencies 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 




















THE OHIO MILLERS 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Bee Ge PE, 0 wc cc ccc ecus $1,147,802 





Fein rr 505,213 
Sy ire Cn NUpray, Tur. 
1 wt ST. hesosate 9 IVES NEW YORK 





STOCK POLICIES ONLY 


BUSINESS SOLICITED FROM 
AGENTS AND BROKERS 

















JAMES H. EPWORTH 
NEW JERSEY FIRE INSURANCE SPECIALIST 
NEWARK AND SUBURBAN NEW JERSEY TERRITORY 


40 CLINTON STREET | SERVICE 80 MAIDEN LANE 
NEWARK | NEW YORK 
Phone Market 6536 FIRST Phone John 4560 



































STRENGTH INTEGRITY SERVICE 


‘ _ Satiek Ynion tk National 


- _ Susurany esnpan, 





HENRY J. HOUGE J. H. VREELAND 
Assistant Secretaries 


JAMES H. BREWSTER, Mer. 
Hartford, Conn. 
A Broad Underwriting Service to Agents 
Writes Fire, Automobile, Rent, Sprinkler Leakage, Tornado, Use and Occupancy, Explosion, etc. 
Works in Harmony with American Agency Principles and Practices 























San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to $4,522,905.00 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by head 
office in Liverpool 


\ 


U.S. Gash Assets, Dec. 31, 1916 $15,827,439.35 


| Surplus, - - - =  5,460,745.59 
) Losses Paid by Chicago Fire, 1871  3,239,491.00 
| Losses Pald by Boston Fire, 1872 — 1,427,290.00 

Losses Paid by Baltimore Fire, 1904 1,051,543.00 











Liverpool 
am London 
a Globe 
Insurance Zo. 


CIMICED 



























Over $152,000,000.00 


Losses Paid in the United States 










HENRY W. EATON, Manager 

G. W. HOYT, Deputy Manager 

HUGH R. LOUDON, Assoc. Deputy Mgr. 
J. B. KREMER, Asst. Deputy Manager 
T. A. WEED, Agency Superintendent 





















NEW YORK OFFICE 
80 William Street’ 













